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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
tor their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address, —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of gettin 
Vogue without fail. . 
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TAILOR GOWNS 
397 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 








DAMMRICH 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


FRANK 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 
IMPORTER AND MAKER OF ROBES AND 
TAILOR GOWNS 
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GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
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FASHIONABLE 
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CORSETIRERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
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AISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 


TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 
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MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
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242 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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MERICAN HERALDRY 

Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 

MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 

ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 

104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 


EN RY 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 








ARDEN 





NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 
M Iss S. BERGMAN 

Facial Massage, Physical Culture and Elec- 

tricity. Three natural means by which 
health, strength aud beauty can be restored. 54 
West 23d St., New York 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS | 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 


AREFUL PURCHASING 
of high class articles of Wardrobe and House- 
hold Jewelry, Bric a-brac, Leather Goods, 

ete., etc, Reference given and required. Mrs. 
MARGARET LEE THORNTON, 360 West s5th St. 
New York City. 
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MARRIED 
Baring-Churchill.—On Mon., 24 Oct. 


at St. Thomas’s Church, by the Rey, } 


Wesley Brown, Mary Heyl Churchill, daug 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Augustus Church 
ill, to Harold Herman John Baring. 


DIED 


Barker.—At Norwich, Conn., - 8 (ct 
Elizabeth Lee, widow of Fordyce Barker 
M. D., in her 75th year. 

Cooper.—Maria Frances Cooper, wife 
the Jate Richard Cooper and youngest davgh 
ter of James Fenimore Cooper, died at } 
home in Cooperstown, 26 Oct., in the 79th 
year of her age. 

Hone.—At Newport, R.I., on Wed, 
26 Oct., Robert S. Hone, aged 83 years, 

Lawrence.—On Wed. eve., 26 Oct., 4 
her home, Bay Side, L, I., Hannah Towg 
send Lawrence, daughter of the late Any 
Townsend and Judge Effingham Lawrence, 

Waring.—At his residence, 175 Secon 
Ave., on Sat., 29 Oct., Col. George 
Waring, Jr., in the 66th year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Beveridge-Shoup.—Miss Julia Bere 
ridge, daughter of the late Mr. W. Beve 
ridge of Washington, D. C., to Mr. Walt 
Conwell Shoup, son of the late James ¢ 
Shoup. 

Danberry-Stebbins.—Miss Kathi 
B C. Danberry, daughter of the late Robe 
C. Danberry of Brighton, Eng., to Mr 
Walter Ames Stebbins, son of Mr. James 
Stebbins, 

MacDonald-Seison.—Miss Mary Mx 
Donald, daughter of Mr. Charles MacDon 
to the Rev. Mr. Seison. 

Stevens-Mostyn.—Mrs. Alexander 
Stevens, Jr., daughter of Dr. Octavius 
White, to Mr. Berkeley Mostyn, of N 
York. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Davis-Gallatin.—Mr. George Kidde 
Davis and Miss Helen Dawson Gallatin 
daughter of the late James Gallatin, will b 
married in St. Thomas’s Church on Wed.,1 
Dec,, at 3.30 o'clock. 

Delafield-Barber.—Mr. Frederic Prim 
Delafield and Miss Elsie Barber, daughter 
Mr. Charles G. Barber, will be married i 
Trinity Chapel on Thu., 10 Nov., at noon. 

Griggs-Lee.—Mr. Maitland Fuller Grigg 
and Miss Carolyn Lee, daughter of M 
Charles Lee, will be married in the Church 
the Heavenly Rest on Wed., 9 Nov. 

Kellogg-Olyphant.—Mr. George 
per Kellogg and Miss Grace Vernon Olyphasj 
daughter of Mr. R. M. Olyphant, will 
married in the Church of the Incarnation 4 
Thu , 10 Nov. 


WEDDINGS 


Chapman-Wright.—NMr. George Cha 
man, son of Mr. George D. Chapman, 3 
Miss Beatrice Wright, daughter of the lat 
E. Kellogg Wright, were married ino 
Trinity Church on Mon , 31 Oct., the Rev 
Dr. Morgan Dix officiating. Maid of hono 
Miss Mary Soper. Bridesmaids, Miss Alli¢ 
Watson, Miss Leslie Bright, Miss Theodo 
Comstock. Best man, Mr. William 
Hibbard. Ushers,. Messrs. Albert Huidé 
koper, John Hubbard, S. B. Thorne. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bloodgood.—Mr. and Mrs. Wilb 
Bloodgood have returned from their count 
place at Seabright, N. J., and opened th 
town house, 49 E. 34th St. ; 

Blight.—Mr. Atherton Blight and Mi 
Alice Blight will spend the winter at 
Cambridge. 

Harriman —Mrs, Oliver Harriman " 
turned from Europe last week and openq 
her town house, 24 W. 57th St. 

Hauteville —Mr. and Mrs. F. Gra 
d’ Huuteville have taken a lease of Mrs. 4 
thur M. Dodge’s house. on the corner 
34th St. and Park Ave. 
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J Martin —Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin 

= BB will return from Europe and open their town 
- house, 22 W. 20th St., about the middle of 


December. 
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Assembly.—The Assembly Balls will be 
held in the ball room of the Astoria on Thu., 
15 Dec and 9g Feb. 

Tuxedo.—The Annual autumn ball was 
held at the Tuxedo Club House on Fri., 28 
Oct. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rutledge Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Greenough, Mr, and 
Mrs. George Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Pierson Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs, Grenville 
Kane, Mrs. and Mrs. James Brown Lord, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
(C. Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Pooler, Mrs, 
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Mr and Mrs. W. R,. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs 
Suffern Tatler, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tucker- 
man, Mr. and Mrs, A. Van Cortlandt, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs, Herman Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. 


®, 175 Second 
l. George E 
of his age. 


rs S. N. Warren, Mr, F. Yznaga, Mr. and 

, Mrs. C. H. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. D, 
' oI Bev avis, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, >. 
Pa. Berg Mr. and Mrs, F. de P. Foster, Messrs. James 
o Mr. Walte 


J. M. Varnum, Robert ‘s*. Varnum, Russell 
iE. Burke, Rudolph Neeser, F. Kingsbury 
rask, C. A. Munn, Mr. and Mrs, Newbold 
Edgar, Mr. Stanford White, Mr. Delancey 
oster, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Leow, Miss 
Dominick, Mr. Eugene F. Willard, Mr. A. 
A. Bibby, the Misses Varnum, Mr. and Mrs, 
jeorge F, Baker, Mrs. St. John Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. 
jilliam Horner, Mr. J. E. H. Post, Mr. J. 
N. Bonaparte, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Smith, 
r. Edward N. Crosby, Miss Helena Clark- 
on, Mr. Thatcher M. Adams, Jr., Mr. A. 
A. Robbins, Miss McCook, Miss Sloane, Mr. 
W. D. C. Fellows, Mr. Edward Sanderson, 


ate James ( 
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SOME Mr. Lange, Mr. William A. Larned, Mr. 
_.. Bayard Mackay, Mr. H. L. Bennett, Mr. E. 
eorge Kidde Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Alexander, 
son GallatingMr Philip Allen, Mr, and Mrs. Robert 
latin, will b@#Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison Cammack, 
h on Wed., 1@@Mr, and Mrs. F.B. Candler, Miss Candler, 
_ _. QgMr. and Mrs. F. E, Carey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Prima S. Carhart, Mr. and Mrs. Price Collier, 
r, daughter Mr, and Mrs. C. H. Coster, Mr. and Mrs. 
be married iffGeorge Hayward, Mr. F. Rogers, Mr. Vic- 
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the Church 


Nov. Home for the Destitute Blind. -—A 





George air will be held on 7 and 8 Dec., from 2 to 
non Olyphasigg.30 at the Waldorf-Astoria, in aid of- the 
hant, will ome for the Destitute Blind. 

‘incarnation m™™ The patronesses are: Mrs. Abercrombie, 
rs. Charles H. Berryman, Mrs. Edward R. 

Delafield, Miss Dehon, Mrs. Frederic Good- 

idge, Mrs. Valentine Hill, Mrs. J. Hooker 

George Cha amersley, Mrs. George G. Haven, Mrs, 
*hapman, 2 eorge Kingsland, Mrs. Victor Sorckon and 
er of the lage’ Egerton Wintrop, Jr. 
arried in 0 MUSIC 
Yet., the Rev 
Maid of hon Organ Recitals.—The annual series of 
js, Miss Aliq@utumnal organ recitals given by William C. 
Miss Theodo@arl! in the Old First Presbyterian 

William hurch, Fifth Ave. and Twelfth St., will 
Albert Huidqgeccur on Fri. aft’s, 4, 11, 18, 25 
horne. Nov. and 2 Dec., at 4 o'clock. The 

oloists at the first recital will be Miss Geral- 
Ss dine Morgan, violinist, and Paul Morgan, 
Mrs. Wild cell The recitals are free to the public. 
their county 9Women’s String Orchestra Society, 
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The Women’s String Orchestra Society 
ll sive three concerts, assisted by eminent 
, at Mendelssohn Hall, Fortieth St., 
Broadway, on Tue. eve, 13 Dec, 
ift., 7 Feb., and Tue. eve., 11 Apr., 





ight and Mi 
winter at ¢ 











Harriman r@2r! V. Lachmund, conductor. 
k and open@{ he officers of the society are: president, 
it. ' Nicholas Fish; honorary president, 





m-. Camilla Urso ; vice-presidents, Miss 
Breese, Mrs. George B. DeForest, Mrs. 
harles R. Flint, Mrs, Ernst Pfarrius, Mrs. 
tving Putnam, Mrs. W. E. Shepherd, Mrs. 
enry Villard, Mrs. Wm. C. Whitney, Mrs. 


irs. F. Gr 
eof Mrs. 4 
the corner 
















John C. Wilmerding; secretary, Miss Agnes 
Matilde Dressler; treasurer, Miss Emilie 
Wagner. 


Ohe.—Adele aus der Ohe will be heard in 
two Recitals in Mendelssohn Hall on the af- 
ternoons of 15 and 22 Nov. Included in 
her programmes will be many of her own 
compositions. 


Rosenthal.—Rosenthal will give his third 
Piano Recital in Carnegie Music Hall on the 
afternoons 1, 16 Nov. ; and 2 Dec, he will 
give his farewell recitals, after which he will 
begin an extended tour of the country. 


Schiller.—The date for the re-appearance 
of Madeline Schiller, the pianist, is 29 Nov., 
instead of 28 as already announced. She 
will be heard in a Grand Orchestral Con- 
cert in Carnegie Music Hall under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Emil Paur. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.— The Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship was played last week on the links of 
the Ardsley Club. Teams from Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Columbia competed. On 
the first day’s play,26 Oct., Harvard beat 
Princeton and Yale beat Columbia as follows: 
Princeton Holes 


Harvard Holes 


George C, Clark, Jr.. § C. Griswold, Jr...... o 
W. B. Cutting, Jr.... 4 H.L. Wilson........ 0 
James F. Curtis..... 4 John Stwart......... ° 
J. H. Cheate, Jr..... 3 J. PB. Kellogg....:.. ° 
G. G. Hubbard...... 9 aA B. CONB....<- = 
J. E. Averill. ... ... 3 Douglas Bonner..... ° 
TW, ccboin< ck ae Sf ee 
Yale Holes Columbia Hole, 
John Reid, Jr. ... . 4 §&.¥. Morris, .....,. © 
Walter B. Smith..... 4 C. Fellows, Jr... .. © 
T. M. Robertson.... 7 W.H.Dixon....... ° 
C.. BD, Barmes. ..0cce8 S. L. Rhoades....... ° 
F.C. Havemeyer.... 11 B.W.Smith.. ... © 
* f 8 ee 8 B. Darrach, Jr....... © 

FOE ctessesecs SD. Ms syeke~60b 605 oe ° 


John Reid, Jr., in his match with Stuyve- 
sant F. Morris, made the lowest score of the 


day. 
Out ....066- 46%:.3 @2 4:3 2 = 
Didea6s von 45545 5 45 § —42— 83 


The second day’s play, 27 Oct., the teams 
of Harvard and Yale played, and tied as fol- 
lows : 


Yale Holes Harvard Holes 
Courtlandt D. Barnes.. 3 Joseph H. Choate, Jr.. o 
John Reid, Jr......... 4 George C. Clark, Jr.. 0 
eis GDRs ndscons o J.G. Hubbard....... 9 
P. C. Havemeyer.....0 J. EB. Averill.........- 2 
Walter B. Smith. .... 1 James F. Curtis ...... ° 
T. M, Robertson...... 3 W.B. Cutting, Jr... o 

POR na cevcccces 11 WR decesese sees if 


In playing off the Harvard won by 12 
holes. 

In the qualifying rounds for the individual 
championship, 18 players turned in scores. 

The eight to qualify were : 


Cornelius Fellowes, Jr., Columbia— 


Omt....00 oone e $ § § 3 $F SHES S— HO 

ER, cosccvesccossee § 444545 7 5—4 
WO dda vee tetelpeisies ah wcesee és on Oe 
John Stuart, Princeton— 

OOS ss vcsegecedied $4545 74 6 5—45 

Oy ee $436455 5 §—42 
WO sn... shebsaintbaede Bawoecesse .2 “a's 87 
John Reid, Jr., Yale— 

Out - eeseeeeh 45 395 44 «5S 5-39 

Bilis os 6enecueceuse §$6364%77 § 6-4 
DONes og abn sd cupeMREReease ibe déte ve 88 
Chauncey H. Murphy, Princeton— 

OE fnascicsstéasn § 545 §6 § § 5—<45 

EB, cvecccs cotssetd § 55345 § § 6—43 
ee | re 88 
Walter B. Smith, Yale— 

OUR 2. .cccesseseves 4 4445 54 5 §—40 

In. “© 547545 § 8-49 
Oe ee er eer 89 
w.B. Cutting. Jr., Harvard— 

OW, s +s . cakconmhal TOS 355645 34 

Bence s-¢00 dpaneen twee esesgsss 7—46 
Total ....020- 200 re eesacvoverce oes 91 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., Harvard— 

Dias os cdconsec uate 444475 46 7-45 

Biscse s+ Sesceteus $$485$465 § 7—@ 
WA: civde cde pevapidibebece Bee. ode ot 
W.H. Dixon, Columbia— 

Ome. oc. 0s oo vcsces 454465 5 § 644 

BB. ces cccccestusves 644456 5 6 7~47 
Total pm 





The other players, with total score, are : 


Out In. Total 
A. D. Childs, Princeton........ 46 46 92 
J. G. Averill, Harvard........., 45 47 92 
F. C. Havemeyer, Yale........ 43 49 92 
James F. Curtis, Harvard..... .. 47 46 93 
H. L. Wilson, Princeton...... 46 47 93 
T. M. Robertson, Yale....... 45 49 94 
Chester Griswold, Princeton. ...47 48 95 
George C,. Clark, Jr., Harvard. .47 48 95 
S. F. Morris, Columbia......... st 48 99 
Ledyard Gogswell, Jr., Yale ...47 52 99 


The summary of the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship is as follows : 

Walter B. Smith, Yale, beat Cornelius 
Fellowes, Jr., Columbia, 5 up and 3 to play ; 
W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., Harvard, beat 
Chauncey H. Murphy, Princeton, 3 up and 
1 to play ; Joseph H. Choate, Jr., Haivard, 
beat W. H. Dixon, Columbia, 6 up and 5 to 
play; John Reid, Jr, Yale, beat John Stu- 
art, Princeton, 2 up and 1 to play. 

Semi-final Round—Walter B. Smith beat 
W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 3 up and 1 to play ; 
John Reid, Jr., beat Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 
6 up and 4 to play. 

In the final round, played on Sat., 29 
Oct., John Reid, Jr., won from Walter B. 
Smith by 6 up and 5 to play. 

The scores for the 36 holes were : 


MORNING ROUND 


Reid, out......4 4 3 3 6 4 4 5 7-40 
Smith, out.,... 3243 5 5 § 6 639 
Reid, in....... 459333468 3 7-4-2 
Smith, in....... §§ 55 5 § § § 6—46—85 
AFTERNOON ROUND 
Reid,out....4 442 5 5 47 4-39 
Smith, out.....3 5 4 3 6 § 4 § 6—4I 
Reid,in.......6 43 45 45 § 6—41—80 
Smith, in....... 3545 66 4 § 6—44—85 
Total score by strokes tor the 36 holes—Reid, 


163; Smith, 170. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Paris.—Sailing Wed., 26 Oct., Dr. and 
Mrs. Alexander W. Biddle and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer F. B. Biddle, Mrs. John 
W. Gordon, Miss Dorothy Gordon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Holbrook, Miss Holbrook, Mr. 
J. S. Holbrook, Mr. James Kearney. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 26 Oct., Mr. 
E. R. Bacon, Miss Baring, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
T. Bayliss, Mr. and Mis G. D. Clarke, Mr. 
Raoul Du Val, Miss Graham, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. Morgan, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Morrell, Dr, F. Winnett. 


] SEEN ON THE STAGE 


She popular Lady Ursula and her 

Knight, who have been delighting 
Lyceum audiences for these many 
weeks, made way on Monday evening for A 
Colonial Maid, whose matrimonial vicissi- 
tudes make up a play of romance and war, 
Mr. Sothern and -Miss Virginia Harned 
appear in the leading roles. This play is ex- 
pected to hold the boards until the return of 
the Lyceum Stock Company, on 22 Novem- 
ber, when Trelawney at the *Wells will be 
produced. 








Among its other novelties this season, the 
management of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany produced on Monday Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet in English. The principals have 
been Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Lavin alternating 
Romeo, and Miss de Treville and Miss Nor- 
wood who are similarly dividing the rdle of 
Juliet. 


Julia Arthur is again at Wallack’s as a 
Lady of Quality, and the promise is that this 
successful actress will produce Ingomar and 
As You Like It before the close of her en- 
gagement. 


The Christian, which is at the moment 
being boomed through theological channels, is 
still at the Knickerbocker. 


Catherine, at the Garrick has been received 
with marked favor and from present indica- 
tions it appears likely to run a close second to 
last year’s success at this house—The Little 
Minister. 


For the Empire Theatre it is promised that 
the regular company will return about the 
holidays to appear in Phroso. In the mean 
time The Liars, among them Mr. Drew, 
successfully hold the boards and afford diver- 
sion toa succession of housefilling audiences. 


Rip Van Winkle is to be presented at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre for a fortnight, begin- 
ning on Monday next. Charming as Bob Acres 
is, Mr. Jefferson gives out that the public has 
so insistently demanded Rip that he will be 
compelled to retire Bob in favor of Rip after 
Saturday. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, it is as well perhaps to 
remind the public, is not a winter feature at 
the Garden Theatre, the fact being that Mr. 
Mansfield’s engagemen: is already well ad- 
vanced on its second half. 


The farce On and Off at the Madison 
Square and Topsy Turvey at the Herald 
Square continue to draw large and apprecia- 
tive audiences, 


A Dangerous Maid, a farce, is announced 
for production at the Casino, where for the 
time The Belle of New York is being given. 


The regular season of the Daly Stock Com- 
pany opens on 14 November with The Mer- 
chant of Venice. 


The Sporting Life continues at the Acad- 
emy of Music, its realistic startling features 
being received with enthusiasm by the melo- 
drama loving audiences that are wont to con- 
gregate in this old time opera house, 


Kate Kip, Buyer comes to the Bijou on 
Monday next, when Miss May Irwin promises 
to delight her admirers with some new charac- 
ter songs. 


Robert Hilliard is appearing in his drama- 
tization of the The Littlest Girl at Proctor’s 
Pleasure Palace. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 
American—8.15, Romeo and Juliet. 
Bijou—8.20, The Marquis of Michigan. 
Broadway—8.15, The Little Corporal. 
Casino—8.15, The Belle of New York. 
Daly’s—8.15, A Runaway Girl. 
Empire—8.15, The Liars. 

Fourteenth Street—8 15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, The Rivals. 

Garden Theatre—7.45, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Garnck—8.15, Catherine. 

Herald Square—8.15, Hotel Topsy-Turvy. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, The Christian. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Adventure of Lady Ursula. 
Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Off. 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Fortune Teller. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor’s - Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Field’s— Burlesque and variety. 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continvous performance. 
Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


IG. 5421—Simple frock of brown Hen- 
rietta cloth, The yoke is edged with 
cream insertion, trimmed with lace ; 

rosette of light blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 5422—Dainty pink silk coat for a 
little one of three, edged with a coarse lace 
flounce, headed with lace insertion. Over 
the deep cape falls a broad collar trimmed in 
the same way with lace. The coat is lined 
with a soft India silk quilling in the same 
shade. Bonnet of gros-grain silk, trimmed 
in the very front with pink tips and tied with 
a bow under the chin. 

Fig. 5423-—-Pale blue velvet coat suitable 
for a little boy. There is no trimming. Vel- 
vet shirred on a square yoke and belted with 
a velvet band. Bishop sleeves, gathered on 
a little narrow cuff. 

Fig. 5425—Sailor suit for a little boy of 
seven years of white cheviot seige. Regula 
tion trousers and blouse. Collar of serge, 
trimmed with white braid, over which a 
linen collar should be worn. English tie of 
black surah and lanyard. Black patent- 
leather cap and boots. 

Fig. 5 426-—Boy’s sailor suit of dark blue 
English cheviot with reefer and cap to match. 
The sailor collar on the blouse is of blue linen 
braided with narrow white braid, 

Fig. 5428—Seal and sable cape. Queen 
Anne model, The sable flounce is put on 
very. full, and the collar stands extremely high 
and rolls over at the front ; lining of yellow 
brocade ; toque of wood-brown velvet with 
high black aigrettes and pompons; skirt of 
black cloth lined with wood brown, 

Fig. 5430—White crépe frock, which is 
very dainty for a little girl of eight. The 

(Continued on page vi) 














SILVERWARE 


SOLID SILVER 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE 





Prepared expressly for this 
season's requirements. Em- 
braces everything made in 
silverware either for house- 
hold or personal use, includ- 
ing chests in matched pieces 
of spoons, forks, cutlery, etc. 


- MERIDEN COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS 
MADISON SQ. # 2085TH AVE. 


Factories: Meriden, Conn.; Hamilton, Ont. 











tart 


WUT 


FORSYTHE’S 
WAISTS 


FOR THE 


HORSE SHOW 


A gorgeous assortment, comprising 
many novelties and effects, which for 
richness and beauty exceed anything 
that we have ever shown. 


A GOWN to hold some 
pretty creature 
In pliant lines securely pent, 


| 


Requires this one 
concluding feature | 
To cap the climax of content. | 


Fancy Silks. 


See that | Moire Renaissance, Regina and Imperial 


Bordered Taffetas, Stripe and 
Figured Chene Silks. 
Facgonné and Broché Silks. 


Wedding Gowns. 
Fancy Silks and Crépes for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Velvets. 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Satin Antique. 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., NEW YORK 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Rich White Silks and Satins for 


Plain, Fancy and Miroir Velvets, 


Proadevay KH 19th a. 





A. M. DANDY 
IMPORTER 


142 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


GOWNS and WRAPS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

















ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, cover- 
ing the entire body like an additional 
skin. Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down the front. 
Made for Men, Women, and Young 
People. Most convenient to put on 
or off, being entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind ot underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 


Send tor illustrated booklet. Address dept. B.B. 








Boots and Shoes 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian E x positio, 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
381 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(Bet. 35th and St 


Correct GARMENTS For ALL Func roy; 


we 
Vv 
o& 


The Pink Hunting Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 


CELEBRATED HATS 


Ladies’ Round Hats and Bon: 
nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 


178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 

Bet. 22nd and 23d Sts., NEW 
181 Broadway, YORK 
Near Cortlandt St., 


Palmer House, = = Chicago. 
914 Chestnut*St., Philadelphia. 


bes Accredited Agencies in all the Principal . 
Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 





is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 
Every bottle bears the 
label ‘‘ Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may ook ide 


but cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


PTS 


NOTICE LAE 
NAME THUS, | é LABEL 
AND GET 


one GENUINE 


wet SI HARTSHOR 
H. JANTZEN, 


MAKER OF SMART 








Vf, 








Ladies’ Gentlemen and 





JOHN FORSYTHE, ; A collection of portraits of ladies oviginally 
Fair Women from 


Vogue 


Children. 


242 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Near 16th Street, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
MeN’s AND WOMEN'S FURNISHINGS 
865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $37.00, by Vogue, 7 West 2gth Street, 


New York, 
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TWO CHURCH GOWNS 
(See ** Descriptions of Fashions °’) 
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‘6 E good, dear maid, and let who will be clever,’ sings the poet, and 
B when the maid, and her aunt, and sundry other relatives of both sexes 
—in short, the world at large—strives to follow the singer’s dictum as 
it has been doing these many centuries, it is more than discouraging to have a 
religious teacher ignore results, and proclaim that even approximate goodness is 
practically unattainable by man. No one was ever persuaded to virtuous con- 
duct by being perpetually nagged at as a sinner. If, as the reverend gentleman 
averred, evolution—i. e., the development from a lower to a higher form—does 
not work well in morals, then truly is the race ina bad way. 


But is this quite true? Even in the comparatively short period since this 
country attained its independence, have there not been marked advances in moral 
attainment? Was not one of the most conspicuous characteristics in our late 
war the humanity of the American soldier? Instantly the fight was over he ap- 
plied himself assiduously to saving the lives and relieving the distress of his ad- 
versary; some advance, this, on aboriginal scalping and the torturing of deteated 
foes. When in the history of the race were the agencies for the protection and 
relief of helpless children and animals so manifold and so general ? Numerous 
other manifestations are there of the marvelous growth of the humane spirit dur- 
ing the last generation or two; and this is only one of many lines of advance- 
ment. 


Drunkenness is no_longer regarded as the proper dissipation for a gentle- 
man of leisure. The fashion of the day is in accord with morality on this 
point, it being distinctly bad form to get drunk. 


Progress in some other of the virtues, such as truth and honesty, seems in- 
deed to be in a retrograde direction, but admitting that corruption, said to be the 
vice of democracies, is in full flower in many high places, that does not argve 
‘«that this people tends from good to bad, and from bad to worse, taking all 
things into consideration, nor that behaving one’s self regularly makes a man 
tired.” Special conditions make peculation easy, and the temptations are too 
strong in this direction for the morality of those whose consciences are rudimen- 
tary. Reformers and reform movements are so many indications that the nation 
is not corrupt at heart ; it is supineness on the part of the people, not national 
dishonesty, which makes the scandals of politics. As to the weariness of be- 
having one’s self, that depends entirely on the individual ; the claim is not uni- 
versally true. A large number of persons in civilized communities prefer to be 
decent; intoxication, sensuality and other forms of viciousness being abhorrent 
to them. 


How much of weariness there is in well behaving depends very largely upon 
heredity and environment. If during all the ages in which they have been 
strenuously urging man to flee from the wrath to come, and during which also 
they have been dwelling threateningly on his manifold sins, physicians of the 
soul had preached one-half of the time on how vital it is for spiritual develop- 
ment that the body should be born into the flesh with a heritage of physical 
health, the battle against Satan would have been less of a life and death strug- 


gie. 


Unfortunately, the theologians have given but little consideration to the 
prominent part played by prevention in physical life as it affects the moral nature. 
To be sure one of their pet exhortations has been ‘‘ forthe young to yoke them- 
selves with ‘ believers **’ and with the good, but they omitted mention of the 
physically sound. Disease or weakness when transmitted mofe often than not 
means appetites and traits. What a fearful handicap for the child soul thrust into 
the eternal fight between good and evil, to be weighted by burdens resulting from 
injudicious parentage, dire poverty or disease. By precept and example ali but 
one sect of ethical teachers encourage the creation of potential sinners under con- 
ditions frequently the most favorable for the perpetuation of sin, and then they 
set out to rescue humanity from its tendency to slip into the paths of wrong- 
doing. 


It is suggested that a diversion of effort even at this late day would be 
most beneficent. Philanthropists who would rescue classes realize now as never 
before that the hope of reform lies only with children—preventing their follow- 
ing in parental footsteps. And ethical teachers ought to go back still farther, 
and train their batteries against the wholesale creation of sinners, and not, as 
now, encourage universal marrying and ignore the question of physical fitness. 








THE BACHELOR GIRL 


(See series of articles under this title, Page 284) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ELABORATE COIFFURES——-STATISTICS AS 
TO SEX PREPONDERANCE——-SHAMPOO- 
ING HABIT NEEDS CULTIVATION 
—A CURIOUS EXAMPLE OF 
HONESTY —KITCHENER 
A MILITARY MA- 

CHINE—A PLEA 
FOB IGNOR- 

ANCE 


He invitation by conspicuously placed 
signs to visit the hair counter in de- 


partment stores is an indication, if no 
other were in evidence, that an era of borrowed 
locks and more or less elaborate hair dressing 
is upon us. Not the most inspired of writers 
could persuade women that simply arranged 
hair is more becoming and more youthful in 
effect, since fashion decrees fussiness ; but at 
least it may not be waste of effort to plead for 
restraint in the matter of neck curls. It re- 
quires the art of an experienced hair dresser to 
arrange these extraneous bunches so that they 
shall not disfigure the wearer. Worn as a 
fringe or a bunched pendant at the back of the 
head, they age by several years even a young 
face and head, and their effect on older women 
is little short of pathetic. ‘The more youth- 
ful appearance of men, concerning which so 
much is said, results mainly from the plainness 
of their hair arrangement, and their non-be-fur- 
belowed style of costume—facts which the wo- 
man who seeks to retain a semblance of that 
elusive quality, youth, should always bear in 
mind. 

* 
* * 

Ever and anon there is an outburst of statis- 
tics regarding women in some quarters of the 
globe, and rarely does it fail that some writer 
takes the tables and makes of them a test as to 
the disparity of the sexes. Astonishment is 
expressed that, notwithstanding all the hue and 
cry about the tremendous preponderance of 
women in the older countries, an analysis of 
the tables show that it is the greater longevity 
which produces this excess of women, and that 
as a matter of fact up to forty-five the men are 
either in excess or the sexes are equal in num- 
bers. If elderly and old women should die off 
as quickly as their contemporaries among men, 
such phrases as superfluous women would never 
. have been invented. The latest published sta- 
tistics are those of Germany, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that between the ages of twenty- 
one and forty-five there are 3,141,352 men, 
and only 2,557,956 women—a preponderance 
of marriageable-age men reaching to nearly 
584,000. After sixty years the men’number 
but 1,796,334, while the women rise to 2,148,- 
308. Similar results have been reached by the 
analysis of statistics relating to the population 
of Great Britain and to that of the United 
States. Such statements ought to allay any 
apprehension as to the inability of girls to at- 
tain matrimony in consequence of a scarcity of 
men. 


VOGUE 


Now that girls doff their hats on every pos- 
sible occasion—in the railway trains as well as 
at the play—there seems to be urgent need for 
a word as to head cleanliness and head tidi- 
ness. It is not a pretty statement, but alas ! it 
is true, that many a head which rests upon the 
seat back in a railway car is yellow as to 
scalp, uneven as to any parting there may be, 
and disheveled in general. If girls will bare 
their heads, then should they be on more than 
ordinarily intimate terms with shampooing and 
painstaking combings and partings. 

a 
* * 

A curious instance of a respect for property 
rights was displayed in the case of a rubber- 
tipped lead pencil which was left by accident in 
a telegraph office. The owner missed the pen- 
cil upon arriving home but thought no more 
about the matter. A chance visit some twen- 
ty-four hours later to the same office discov- 
ered the pencil on the shelf on which it had 
been left, some good Samaritan having sharp- 
ened it. As the office is on a thoroughfare it 
must have been visited by scores of patrons, 
all of whom left a most useful and sizeable little 
article unappropriated. That must have been 
Honest Day on the street. 

* 
* * 

The intensely dramatic battle of Omdurman, 
Kitchener's great fight, has been very exten- 
sively written up and few readers of the press 
but what are familiar with the principal inci- 
dents of that superb result of intelligent general- 
ship. Not so much is known of the man to 
whom almost entirely was due the success of 
that arduous undertaking, and yet as a type 
he is as interesting as his achievement. A 


countryman has sketched him brilliantly but 
pitilessly, presenting him as a military machine, 
without emotion of any kind save only ambi- 


tion. Promotion is his ideal and for this he 
has stifled every kindly emotion, every humane 
impulse. His men are machines which he 
keeps in good condition physically, that they 
may do his work effectively, and like fate he 
watches and waits and when the time is ripe he 
snatches opportunity. For sixteen years, so 
says his biographer, Kitchener has deliberately 
and intelligently prepared himself for the re- 
taking of Kartum ; and certainly his persistency 
of success, now so brilliantly accented by 
Omdurman, indicates exceptional preparedness 
along with qualities more dashing in type. 
The man whose immediate mission appears to 
mow down Dervishes is described as the Mahdi 
of Anglo-Egypt, ‘‘who has worked at small 
things, waited for great. Marble to sit still 
and fire to smite, steadfast, cold and inflexi- 
ble."” And down in South Africa is that 
other Englishman, also inflexible, cold, stead- 
fast and ambitious, he who boasts that he has 
added six hundred thousand square miles of 
territory to the British Empire without the loss 
of a life.’ Amazing race, which provides a 
Kitchener for Egypt and a Rhodes for Africa. 
Small wonder that candid Frenchmen are hold- 
ing up the Anglo-Saxon as a model of aggres- 
sive colonization to the over-paternalized Gaul. 


* 
* * 


On another page of this Vogue will be found 
a very clever plea for ignorance—a protest 
against that most intolerable of prigs who 
estimates worth by the occult faculty of being 
able to spell correctly, of comprehending by 
some process of post-natal training the intrica- 
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cies, absurdities, erraticisms and contradictions 
of English orthography. For our part there 
seems much to be commended in those untram- 
meled spirits who, finding that to spell as the 
dictionary directs is an achievement beyond 
their powers, make no attempt to compass their 
shortcomings, but announce unmistakably to 
their correspondents that, if they would have 
their manuscript, they must take it bad spelling 
included. And at times does not the mis- 
spelled word chime in deliciously with the idea 
intended? Is it not more suggestive of total 
abandonment to turn reckless into wreckless, 
and is there not a fine appropriateness in that 
woman’s statement who wrote, after a dread 
disease which she had suffered, that they had 
burned: her chimease, etc. ? 


A SILHOUETTE 


LAYING A GHOST 


E looked at his watch. A quarter to 
H eight. He was dressed and ready— 
no, not quite. 

He nervously loosened the tie at his throat, 
then turned toward the mirror and carefully 
rearranged it. 

Well—now he was ready. 

Returning to the mantelpiece, he took up a 
sealed envelope—a stiff, square parcel, whose 
shape proclaimed that it held a picture, and 
something besides. 

He weighed it in the palm of his hand, then 
struck the bell twice, sharply. 

‘* Perkins, order the carriage.”” 

‘* Yes, sir.”” 

‘¢ And, Perkins ie 

¢¢ What, sir?” 

*¢ Nothing.”” 

As the servant departed he crossed the room 
to the window and tapped the frosty pane. 
The bough of an evergreen just outside, bend- 
ing beneath a burden of snow, hung heavily 
before it. The branch faded slowly from his 
sight as his breath obscured the window-pane, 
and in the mist that clung to the glass he idly 
traced a woman’s name with a corner of the 
envelope. 

*« And to-night 

He crumpled the packet ruthlessly, tore it 
to bits with nervous hands, raised the sash, 
and, reaching out, struck the bough of the 
evergreen as he flung the pieces from him. 
The snow fell from the branch silently and 
bared its dark green needles. 

The servant entered noiselessly. 

‘« Sir, the carriage is waiting.”’ 

“< Let it wait."” 

He leaned far out of the window. The 
garden was deserted. The moonlight flooded 
every nook with a clear, a chilling splendor. 

He glanced below. The shadow of the 
pine-tree lay, each needle traced in silhouette, 
on the cold white snow beneath him. 

Not a trace of the scattered fragments—the 
snow from the bough had been their shroud. 


* * * 


” 


Again the servant entered. 

‘« Sir, let me remind you ; you will be late 
for: 

He paused. The room was empty. Puzzled, 
he turned and left it. When half-way down 
the corridor his master’s voice recalled him : 

‘‘Help me into my coat, Perkins—so. 
Now, then, to the carriage.”” 


(Continued on page 278) 
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VENICE—BY C. E, HOLLOWAY 
(See text ) 
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(Continued trom page 276) 
‘© A fine night, sir, isn’t it? Clear as a 
wedding-bell, sir.”’ 

‘« When you go back, close my window.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. Beg your pardon, sir, would 
you mind telling Mr. Charles that Perkins 
wishes him well, sir ?”’ 

‘¢T shall tell him. That will do. 
what o'clock i; it, Perkins ?”” 

‘¢ What o'clock, sir? Quarter past ¢i sht.”’ 

‘¢ Close the carriage. Tell the driver—tell 
him to drive like the devil !"” 

The carriage wheels spun down the avenue, 
crunching over the crisp, dry snow. 

The servant watched it pass from sight, then 
returned to the master’s apartment. He sur- 
veyed the window curiously, gently closed it, 
and left the room. 

‘*He’ll likely be late for the wedding— 
what could he have been doing ?’” he thought. 
He had not noticed the trampled snow be- 
neath the open window. 


Hold— 


R. G. Taber. 


A a 
WHAT SHE WEARS 
ae lala ad ee 
GRACE OF THE TAILOR’S DART SEAM—LOUIS 
XV. COATS IN DEMAND FOR OCTOBER WED- 
DINGS—ONE OF CAMELIA PINK VELVET— 
WHITE VELVET ENCRUSTED WITH 
GOLD, SILVER OR JET PAILLETTES 
FAVORITE FABRIC FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN—OVERSKIRTS IN- 
EVITABLE, BUT THE 
SHAWL MODEL 
SHOULD BE 
LEFT FOR SLENDER WOMEN—FORTY YARDS 
OF LACE GO TO THE TRIMMING OF 
AN OPERA WRAP 


Here is much to admire in the tailor’s 
dart seam, which begins where the 
sleeves are sewed in in front, and then 

makes a pretty curve downwards to the bottom 
of the jacket, for it is mainly on jackets that 
we see this line; but when used on a tailor 
bodice it is equally effective. It gives a certain 
tailor finish in both cases which is not to be 
otherwise obtained, and while it must be owned 
that all figures could not stand it, still those 
that can find it most trim and becoming. 


SKIRT TRIMMING 


It is not usual to see a well-turned-out tailor 
gown with a deep box-plaited ruffle on the 
bottom of the upper sheath-shape part of the 
skirt, though they were heralded early in the 
autumn as possibilities. Meeting one in pearl- 
gray cloth not long ago, the conviction was 
born that the model would not bear repeating, 
even if the wearer did carry it off with an air 
of smartness. Too pronounced in walking 
was its wabbling effect, which is the defect of 
nearly all of the long skirts so persistently 
worn on the street, but this one was accented 
absurdly, quite ruining the ensemble of the 
toilette. The distinguished faiseurs to whom 
we are indebted for these long-skirted gowns 
have discovered that nothing but fitted pieces 
and flounces, and fitted or flat bands stitched 
on, will answer these new lines of upper nar- 
rowness and bottom flare. 


TWO SKIRT EFFECTS 


We are passing decidedly into skirt and 


FOR 
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over-skirt contrasts of material and color, as it 
was predicted we should. Charming effects 
are attained by selecting two shades of one 
color, the light shade kept for the under-skirt 
always We have the choice of having the 
over-skirt open in front with broad rounding 
curves, or open only at the left side, the same 
curves following on again, carrying out a suz- 
gestion of front tablier by having the front 
closed, but cut short enough to show an under- 
petticoat below, sloping off at the sides. All 
three of these models are graceful, and far more 
adaptable to figures which cannot, by any 





stretch of imagination or of fine speech be 


called slender. The shawl over-skirt is also 
exceedingly graceful, but only fit for slender 
women, and there must naturally-be an ampli- 
tude and a succession of drapery folds, to give 
the model its due, all of which is unfit for a 
full figure to carry. 
WHITE VELVET COAT 

Smart October weddings are the means of 
putting new modes vigorously to the test. 
They have definitely settled the fact that Louis 
xv coats have been really taken up, and are 
the thing to wear at dressy weddings, especially 
so by the bride’s mother ; but whether of lace, 
velvet, or brocade, they have a grande toilette 
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air about them, which the occasion. calls for. 
A beauty soon to be worn is built of white 
velvet, embossed with a large and beautifully 
symmetrical black velvet leaf, and so studied 
are its proportions that in looking at the coat 
the effect of the material ever having been cut 
is not evident at all, and each part is apparently 
woven expressly for its place. The fronts of 
this coat slope off from the very collar band 
taking a graceful curve over the bust, and then 
suddenly veering sharply off at the sides, join 
ing the skirted back. The lining throughout 
is of white satin, and so are the front revers, 
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but they are overlaid by handsome Bruges lace, 
aud the half-high collar in the back isalso. <A 
lovely vest of white velvet plissé, crossed with 
bands of Bruges, produces an admirable effect 
when worn. A bow of white silk gauze, 
trimmed with innumerable rows of a new white 
satin cord, exceedingly pliable, gives that mod- 
ish neck finish which cannot be dispensed with. 
Ot course this bow is attached to the neck band 
of vest, and is similarly corded. The sleeves 
are long and close-fitting, with a slash at the 
wrists, showing a white satin facing. 

A Milanaise moiré in glossy black is the 
skirt chosen to wear with this regal coat. The 
skirt is built a long demi traine with a left side 


(Continued on page 282) 
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(Continued trom page 278) 
opening in front, down the full length of which 
are white satin revers pailletté in pearl and new 
steel sequins. An under petticoat of white 
satin draped with white gauze, trimmed with 
white satin cordings, is crossed by twists and 
small bows of black tulle. 

The loveliest of capotes crowns this very 
smart toilette. Its crown of orange velvet is 
pailletté in jet and dark steel. White ostrich 
tips nod in front supported by velvet roses 
shading from black centres through various 
orange tones. A perfect ensemble. 


A COSTUME WHICH INCLUDES A LOUIS XV. COAT 


A second Louis xv. coat also intended for 
a very smart wedding is of camelia pink velvet 
and is lined with white satin. The skirts of 
this coat are in three parts, the back is quite 
separate, while the fronts are covered at both 
ends. All but the sleeves, which are of plain 
velvet and reach to the elbow only, glisten with 
silver and seed-pearl embroidery in a special 
design. The coat fronts are open with revers 
covered with point de Venice, while a half-high 
wired collar of the same exquisite lace has for 
its lining row upon row of narrow pink mousse- 
line de soie ruching. Two rows of this same 
ruching edge the skirts in shallow wavy lines. 
Side flaps are finished with miniature buttons 
encircled with diamonds; two of these buttons 
define the waist line in the back, and a pair 
hold a strap of velvet on each sleeve above the 
flounce of Venice lace at the elbow. Front of 
white mousseline de soie spangled with silver, 
and the neck finished by a black velvet necklet 
strapped with diamond barettes. 

A skirt of white corded silk, having cross 
stripes of pink and lavender brocade, was made 
up in long flaring gores to wear with the coat, 
the simplicity of which the beauty of the silk 
well deserved. 

A white tulle toque pailletté in silver across 
the crown, which fitted like a Greek cap close 
to the head, was trimmed in front by a large 
white tulle spangled Louis xvi bow, having 
loops to match in the back. A most becom- 
ing coiffure for a handsome brunette. Young 
enough in appearance to be the bride’s eldest 
sister rather than her mother. 


POTENTIAL COAT POPULARITY 


On ceremonious visiting days when the sea- 
son opens black velvet coats of this period will 
be seen to advantage. They are now in de- 
mand and are to be richly pailletté with jet, as 
the models brought over by private makers. 
Some of these coats cross over part way in 
front, and show two revers, others have only 
one and when thrown open the inner linings are 
very beautiful. High collars are en regle. 
They gain from colored facings of satin an- 
tique or velvets, the same as may be used on 
the revers, a glow of color well suited to young 
faces. Fine furs and rich laces may well be 
left to older women. White velvet pailletté 
with gold, silver jet or mother of pearl is one 
of the smart touches to be seen on velvet dress 
coat revers and collar facings. 


Machine work never was so much in de- 
mand in a milliner’s work-room as this season. 
Velvets are undergoing the treatment of lawns 
—they are stitched, hemmed, tucked, gath- 
ered and almost quilted with stitchings. 
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N hundred years ago, or even fifty, a 
handsome fur coat was a substantial, 
reliable addition to a wardrobe, that 

lasted five years without a thought of altera- 
tion; now in one short year Dame Fashion 
frisks and capers so that one’s coat bought last 
year is not in the mode this and must be altered 
to be smart. 

Is there anything more beautiful than fur? 
Soft, deep gorgeous sable, light feathery chin- 
chilla, rich sealskin—nothing is too handsome 
to be cut into bits twisted into jabots, fashioned, 
into ruffles and generally made to carry out the 
fancy of the moment. 

This year’s coats are principally built after 
the cut-away models. 

In one of the most distinguished and reliable 
houses I saw coats that were just from the 
work rooms. 

One for $350 was of moiré Persian with 
chinchilla revers which fall scant of the Persian 
revers and leave a border of the fur outside the 
chinchilla. These revers reach, as shown in 
the sketch, to the waist. The vest is of Per- 
sian and the high flaring collar is lined with 
chinchilla. 

There are shops one can never pass without 
a desire to peep within and the peep usually 
results in an outlay of money and time, so 
tempting are the things seen. ‘There are places 
where one goes and buys simply because they 
have made up their minds beforehand what 
they want, but there are also seductive com- 
pelling shops that entangle one’s imagination 
the minute the threshold is crossed and all sorts 
of wild extravagances are committed to be re- 
pented at leisure. In just such a shop there is 
a counter devoted to fans, not those tawdry 
spangled, coarsely-painted affairs, but dainty, 
charming and artistic little bits that if once 
seen must be owned ; and after all why not? 
fans are not an extravagance. If good they 
are like lace and fur heirlooms and worth own- 
ing. It has always seemed odd to me that more 
women do not go in for fan collections. True 
it is a very expensive fad, but such a dainty, 
feminine thing that if one could afford.it I 
should think resistence difficult. 

Like the sketch there was a dream in mousse- 
line de soie and silk combined, for $35, 
beautifully hand-painted and sprinkled with 
spangles. The top was cut in irregular scallops 
and there were mother of pearl sticks studded 
with rubies. 

Another sketch represents a black gauze 
cloth appliqued with Renaissance and Duchess 
lace combined, daintily spangled with steel 
pailettes. The smoked pearl sticks were in- 
laid with little sprays of steel. Price $37. 

An effective little fan was smartly fashioned 
with rounded tops, and carried with a mass of 
painted violets very well executed. Sticks 
painted and ribbed with gold; this one was 
only $9. 50. 

In this age of tulle and fluffiness it is some- 
times a relief to go to quite the other extreme, 
it gives one a little individuality and is certainly 
a rest to the eye; for 55 cents there are little 


soft mull hand-stitched collars that turn over 
the high collar of a frock. They are very 
much like the widow’s collar, but are now 
good form when not in mourning. 

In passing the leather goods one stops to see 
what is new in pocket books, card cases and 
belts. There is a pocket book—as shown in 
the sketch—in a smooth finish alligator, dyed 
a dainty pale‘ pinkish mauve finished with 
oxidized trimmings. The little circle for the 
watch is outlined with a vine and cupids. 
The price of this book is $21.50, and is most 
artistic in color and design. 

Another smart card case is of walrus skin 
with dull rough gold corners in which unfin- 
ished pearls are sunk. This can be had for 
$18.50. 

A long amethyst bead chain cost only $2.15, 
and a really lovely bit, consisting of an ame- 
thyst heart, quite large and beautifully trans- 
parent, stabbed with a rhinestone dagger, cost 
only $2.55. 

An antique silver Persian dog collar, very 
broad and studded with pretty old coral, cost 
$12. 

There are delft screens, or rather Japanese 
screens painted in delft, that are most attract- 
ive and would be unusually pretty in a blue 
dining room where lots of delft was used. 
Price, $7.30. 

Another screen was brilliant crimson satin, 
embroidered in gold Japanese birds and rushes. 
Even the woodwork was painted crimson, so 
that the only relief was the gold, and very 
effective it was. This one can be had for 
$20 ; reduced from $30. 

Good, substantial plaited wire soap dishes, 
with a double place for soap, are now selling 
for $2.25. 

Large hemstitched towels of very good linen 
are going at a special sale for 25 cents each. 

Cocktail sets that are of thin glass and dain- 
tily fashioned sell for $10, and consist of one 
caraffe, one bitters bottle and six glasses. 

Tall, exquisite green-glass candlesticks, $7.50 
each, are far newer than silver, and for a table 
set with ferns and white flowers would be a 
delightful novelty. 

While writing of the table, I want to tell 
you that beautiful silk shades, Empire design, 
made of rose gros-grain, with a fall of fringe 
at the bottom, can be gotten for 25 cents 
apiece. The reason for this is that they have 
been used for samples, but are soiled hardly at 
all. I was told that it was rot a special sale, 
but that they constantly had them. 

For little silk petals they have the same 
price, and of pale yellow, pink and mulberry 
tones, but no two alike ; but one could select 
harmonizing colors and have a delightful effect. 

Large silk roses in pink and yellow are now 
used for lamp and gas screens, and nothing 
could be more beautiful than the soft silk petals 
with the light showing through, and the fine, 
delicate green leaves and tendrils interwoven 
with the rose buds. These were $5 each, and 
absolutely irresistible. 

Fine linen handkerchiefs, embroidered with 
any initial in the corner, and a narrow hem- 
stich, are selling for $2.90 a dozen. 

Smart slippers for house or carriage wear are 
made with a flare tongue and flat velvet bow 
reaching out very broad, caught in the centre 
with a small plain French gilt buckle. Heels, 
of course, high, and toe rather rounded than 
pointed. Price, $7.50. 
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The prejudice against artificial flowers has 
largely passed, and vases are sometimes filled 
with American beauty roses, so natural that 
unless closely examined one could tell them 
from the fresh flowers. An artistic effect is 
formed by getting the Japanese apple-blossoms, 
which cost only 35 cents a spray, and putting 
a large bunch in a vase that stands high on a 
shelf. 

A very new and smart tea gown shown in 
the sketch is made of white crépe over yellow 
taffeta. The front is accordion-plaited, belted 
in with a wide pale yellow velvet girdle. 
Loose fronts come from a little yoke made of 
squares of velvet outlined with open lace inser- 
tion ; these are gathered and caught to the side 
of the bodice, leaving an ample fulness which 
is unattached. The front is inlet with the in- 
sertion. Inthe back there:are two squares of 
velvet outlined with lace; the lace continues 








down to the flounce which is joined to the 
main part with insertion. Stiff velvet collar 
with little ends that stick up in the back and a 
jabot of lace and velvet in front. Back of 
girdle is held in place by a cut jet buckle 
which gives a unique effect and cachet to the 
gown. Price $75. In this same shop there 
is a lovely fluffy neck piece in black plaited 
silk gauze tied with little round ends of dotted 
black mousseline de soie, costing $25. 
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STRAYS 
Ands and feet, but more 
especially hands, are na- 
ture’s hall mark of an- 


cestry. There is nothing more con- 
vincing, more silently eloquent of 
good blood, than a woman's hand. 
It is an index to much if one is 
observant. Furthermore with the 
present fad for palmistry no little 
detail of hand expression escapes no- 
tice and the most thorough care 
should be taken of the hands and 
nails. 

At night before retiring the nails 
should be well brushed with warm 











Petticoats, shirts in silk and cloth, breakfast 
jackets and all the daintiness dear to women, 
are made in this shop of beautiful materials 
and carefully selected designs. 

One new idea that particularly appealed to 
me was a house frock made of bright copper 
moiré poplin, finely checked with a black line. 
The skirt was made without lining and hung 
beautifully with no trimming save a deep hem 
on the extension flounce. The bodice was a 
tight fitting shirt made in a very becoming 
mode, and a soft surah sash of black and lace 
tie completed this useful little frock. 

Pretty rhinestone combs for the hair are 
now offered, and brooches in really lovely de- 
signs are just being displayed. One, a spider 
with large pearl body and rhinestone front 
claws, can be had for $8.75. 

It is just such a frock as womer. needs when 
coming in and taking off heavy tailor skirts and 
coats. It is better than a tea gown, because 
one is quite dressed, and just as light and com- 
fortable, and I think supplies a long-felt need. 
The price was $45. 

The very smart belt buckle, shown in the 
sketch, is to be used with black gross-grain rib- 
bon, Inthe head of the serpent is sunk an 
emerald. 


water and ammonia. Then an 
orange stick (not too sharp) should 
be dipped in cold cream and all the 











cuticle of the nail gently gone under and after- 
wards rubbed back with the ball of the finger. 
Another orange stick if dipped in nail bleach 
and applied under the nail will, after a while, 
give that clear white look that is so desirable. 
There are soft white kid gloves that are es- 
pecially prepared and can be slipped on before 
retiring after cream has been applied. Never 
under any circumstances use a nail file for 
cleaning the nail as it scratches the inner sur- 
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face and roughens it so one can never keep 
white transparent nails. 

Long pointed nails are very bad form. They 
should be cut round and rather short so there 
is just a rim of white. 

As enticing as rings are and as becoming to 
most people one groans inwardly often at their 
misuse. Nothing could be worse taste than at 
breakfast to have the fingers loaded with jewels 
and yet one sees it constantly. 

Rings should never be worn in the morning 
any more than champagne should be served for 
breakfast. One is as inappropriate as the 
other. 

If a woman can afford many rings it is well 
to get them with a view to grouping, that is 
putting them on in sets. It gives always a 
pleasant variety, and they can be selected with 
an idea to the frock worn. 

English women have a knack of wearing 
successfully many rings on one finger, but un- 
less a woman's fingers be long it is a mistake 
and apt to be extremely ugly. 

Appropriate boots and gloves are very neces- 
sary. To be well frocked is not sufficient. 
I saw a very well-gowned woman wearing tan 
shoes and white gloves. Result, the entire 
effect of the gown which was really lovely was 
spoiled. 

White gloves should not be worn under any 
circumstance without patent leather boots or 
shoes—I much perfer the shoes, but as the 
weather grows colder of course one has to dis- 
card shoes in favor of boots. 

High*‘heels on the street are never permissible 
except for boots to be worn when driving for 
dress occasions, and then of course is of patent 
leather. 

Good boots are never an extravagance, and 
one should have at least two pairs for each oc- 
casion. One pair may then always be treed 
while the other is being worn. By this method 
boots last thrice as long, are always in good 
order and ready to be put on at any moment. 

Slippers and stockings to match are a de- 
cided extravagance, because one actually needs 
only two or three pairs of slippers. In velvet, 
to match one’s frocks, there are high-heeled 
dreams of loveliness that are far smarter than 
satin and very becoming to the foot. 

Willowy slim figures are the order of the 
day, and the woman who cannot wear a tight 
frock over the hips without displaying rolls of 
fat is just about ready for a retreat. There is 
a very good exercise that, if followed regu- 
larly for six weeks, will take away ugly fat 
and produce a straight front. Every morning, 
before putting on stays, stand by an open win- 
dow and inhale through the nostrils until the 
lungs can hold no more ; then exhale through 
the mouth very slowly. It should take twice 
as long to let the breath out as to take it in. 
One should stand very erect, shoulders thrown 
back and slightly leaning forward—that is, 
with all the weight on the toes and the hips 
well thrown back, chest out. After taking 
this exercise four or five times there is another, 
which consists in breathing out all the air con- 
tained in the lungs, then inhaling in short sniffs 
through the nostrils until the lungs are again 
full, and slowly exhaling through the mouth. 
In both exercises one should, after inhaling, 
count the first time three, then four and five 
before exhaling. Five is the longest count 
necessary. 
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THE DUPLICITY OF FIDELIA—AN ANTI-MAT- 
RIMONIALIST’S METHOD OF ENGAGE- 
MENT BREAKING—THE ARTISTS 
AND THE PATENT CHEF 


He first deserter from our company was 
Fidelia and far was she from being a 
true bachelor girl, for she was actually 

engaged to be married when she joined us. 
Needless to say we did not suspect this enemy 
within our gates, nor was there anything in 
Fidelia’s appearance or conduct to give rise to 
suspicion. She wore an engagement ring, it is 
true, but not on her finger. No, she wore it 
on a chain round her neck, out of sight. As 
she afterwards explained to us, she had no 
sentiment about wearing it all, but did not like 
to leave it about, as it was a valuable stone. 

Fidelia’s young man was in Baltimore, so of 
course he could not betray the inwardness of 
the situation by daily visits. And Fidelia, 
who, to give her due credit, was a fin-de-siécle 
fiancée, wrote to him only once or twice a 
week, and he on his part did not overburden 
the postman. Moreover, Fidelia received no 
more special delivery ietters or flowers than 
some of the rest of us, and she seemed quite as 
much interested in people in general. 

It is a fact, at any rate, that Fidelia imposed 
upon all of us, even upon those bachelor girls 
who subsequently imitated her fall from grace, 
and who were probably contemplating this pro- 
cedure at the time. I am sorry for Fidelia’s 
husband if she exercises upon him one-half the 
guile she practised on us. She was one of the 
pillars of our Bachelor Dinner Club, and no 
one shouted ‘‘ Hear, hear!*’ more lustily to the 
speeches of the radical members. She could 
even make a good speech on radical lines her- 
self, and did so on various occasions. I re- 
member one in particular, denouncing the 
engagement cup-and-saucer and wedding-pres- 
ent blackmail. Who could suspect the author 
of that speech ? 

Fidelia was also a member of the Anti- 
Matrimonial Bureau, which had regular seances 
in my room, and she was an active member, 
too, for she told proudly of two contemplated 
matches which she had broken up, of course 
from the pure and disinterested motives which 
alone were supposed to actuate the bureau. 
We afterwards discovered, however, that her 
method of preventing these impending engage- 
ments was by becoming engaged to the man 
herself. It was one of these men that she 
afterwards married. 

He was an artist and Fidelia met him one 
summer when she belonged toa sketch class 
in the Adirondacks. He sketched Fidelia and 
Fidelia made caricatures of him in golf-clothes, 
which she had pinned up about the wall of 
her room. When she broke the news to us 
of her engagement and pointed out the sub- 
ject of these frescoes as her fiancé, one of the 
girls exclaimed: 

‘« What—that ?*” 

He was really not so bad, however, as we 
discovered when he came on to be married, a 
month later. 

‘¢It is rather sudden, °° said Fidelia, when 
announcing simultaneously the engagement and 
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the date of the wedding. ‘* But you see he 
has a chance to go back to Paris for six 
months and of course I’m going with him. 
And I know you can easily fill my place 
here.”’ 

«Oh, of course we said blankly, and 
then some of us ventured a few timidly con- 
ventional remarks. I said, however : 

‘‘ Well, Fidelia, if you go back on art as 
you have on your profession of faith as a bach- 
elor, and I have no doubt you will, why you 
will have nothing more to recant. I think 
you are making the experiment under unusually 
favorable auspices.” 

*¢ Oh, we shall be awfully poor,’’ said Fi- 
delia, missing the point. ‘‘But I'm not go- 
ing back on art. Why, I can't affordto. I 
expect to make my share of the household ex- 
penses out of it.’” 

The other art students looked at Fidelia and 
then she looked at me. We said nothing, but 
in our hearts we registered Fidelia as a signi- 
ficant text to be lectured on in the anti-matri- 
monial bureau. She lasted us, I remember, 
for at least a month after we had helped her 
pack up the chest of silver, our joint present to 
her, which was to be stored while she was 
honeymooning in Paris. 

It was after our establishment broke up 
through the desertion of the five other bache- 
lor girls that Fidelia came back from her honey- 
moon and established herself and her husband 
and their respective easels and color-boxes in a 
tiny flat in Brooklyn. They were poor, and I 
really think they must have been fearfully un- 
comfortable. I don’t see how they could help 
being. 

In the first place they had selected the flat 
wholly with a view to the studio, and never 
looked at the other arrangements. The conse- 
quence was that they had a fairly good studio, 
two dark, stuffy bedrooms and an impossible 
kitchen. But this did not matter so much, 
because, like many other artists I have known, 
they did not care about eating, and generally 
omitted the formality altogether unless re- 
minded of it. They had what they called an 
Atkinson cooker—a machine into which they 
put their food in the raw state and out of 
which they both took a meal when they hap- 
pened to think of it. Of course they were 
both dyspeptic, but so are most artists. In 
fact I have a theory, which I shall elucidate 
some time, that the artistic temperament is 
merely a form of dyspepsia. 

Well, Fidelia and her husband subsisted on 
the Atkinson cooker, and, they said, worked 
hard. Later they added a chicken-coop to 
keep the baby from acquiring a precocious 
knowledge of colors, and painted on. The 
other art student, I remember, pointed out to 
me—when announcing her engagement—that 
I had been mistaken in prophesying that Fi- 
delia would forget art in matrimony. 

‘¢ True,’ I said, ‘‘ but has she made any 
money out of it? No. And do you mean to 
say you would like to live on an Atkinson 
cooker ?’”’ 

«T don’t intend to,’’ said Aurelia. 
shall board.”” 

«¢ Well, wait and see,’’ I retorted, gloomily. 
«< Fidelia never thought she would come to an 
Atkinson cooker, but to my mind boarding is 
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‘I hear you have been visiting friends.” 
‘©No. Relatives.’’-—Life. 
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A HERALD OF THE WEST 


BY J. A. ALTSHELER. D. APPLETON AND CO., 
NEW YORK 
A is this written without superfluity of 
rhetoric, but with an intensity and 
cleverness of diction that make the story a 
succession of vivid pictures. The time se- 
lected by the author is that covered between 
1811-1815; and a troublous time it was 
for the new nation which was struggling to 
establish itself, opposed the while by Euro- 
pean hostility and Indian restlessness, and more 
serious than alJl the other handicaps, was the 
lack of national unity. As the author puts it : 
*¢© You know, Philip, the extremely pre- 
carious situation of this Government and peo- 
ple. We are now in danger of being crushed 
to death by the rival powers of England and 
France, which have arrayed one half of Eu- 
rope against the other half, and we are plun- 
dered and robbed by both. It begins to be 
evident that we must fight, despite all the 
sacrifices that we have made and humiliations 
that we have endured to avoid it, and it is 
England whom we will have to choose as our 
foe. But, unfortunately, we are not united 
among ourselves. We are sixteen or eighteen 
petty republics, each with its own interests, 
and several combining to form sectional groups. 
The national cr common Government is 


Stiriing narrative of early national days 





English fleet, which will outnumber our own 
at least forty or fifty to one, and is but little 
needed in Europe, owing to the destruction of 
the Continental navies at the Nile, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar. Wedo not even know 
that New Englsnd would help us should we 
declare war, nor do we know what position 
the great and wealthy State of New York will 
take. Pennsylvania, we are sure, will go 
with the West and South, but that alone is 
not sufficient. We invite a quick and crush- 
ing defeat by going into the war without New 
England and New York. Even with them 
our chance is desperate, without a navy, 
without a regular army, without military sup- 
plies, without money, with a Government 
that has not yet been tested, with a spaise 
population scattered over vast areas, without 
any of the resources of war except the raw 
material of human flesh and bones which will 
have to be drawn from immense distances and 
beaten into something like military shape by 
defeats. The best that we can hope for is 
defeat first and victory afterward, instead of 
defeat first and defeat afterward and always.’ ”’ 


* * * 


The difference between the characteristics 
of Europeans and those of the Americans of 
that day, are very neatly set forth by the 
author : 

‘¢The European nations have made man- 
ners and not morals the standards of right. 
All things must have beginnings. You can- 
not tame a continent in one year or a hun- 
dred. If our capital is not as large and fine 
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‘¢sEEN IN THE SHOPS” 


(See article on page 282) 


weak, and no one knows whether it can hold 
together under the shock of war. The West 
is, and long has been, eager for the contest. 
New England, which has suffered most from 
the rapacity and arrogance of Great Britain, is 
nevertheless against the war, because she 
thinks, and probably thinks correctly, that 
her great commerce will be ruined by the 


as the capitals of Europe, it is because we have 
just begun it. If our manners ae not those 
of courts and seem rough and repellant to the 
Europeans, our morals are better than theirs. 
We do not make a joke of woman’s virtue ; 
we do not make seduction the chief triumph 
of a gentleman’s life ; we call the morganatic 
marriages of their princes what they are— 
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licensed adultery ; we call their diplomacy by 
its true name—the ait of skilful lying; we 
do not have one set of laws for the strong and 
another for the weak ; we do not teach that 
work is ignoble; and we give opportunity to 
all, which is the greatest of all rights. I am 
an European myself by birth and education, 
and know the truth of what I say.’”’ 


* * * 


Among the most exciting incidents worked 
up by the writer are the retreat of the Ameri- 
can forces before the English army which 
looted Washington and the description of the 
Battle of New Orleans. When panic seized 
the soldiers ‘¢ fear ran through the ranks like 
fire in dry grass. Men who had been fight- 
ing bravely a minute before were seized with 
a delirium of terror, and ran, knocking 
against their comrades in their headlong flight 
and tripping over the dead and wounded. 
One squad fired into another squad, taking 
them for attacking British, but others threw 
away their arms, their rifles pattering in the 
dust and mud, and some, to lighten them- 
selves for flight, stripped off their coats and 
flung them down. They were not soldiers, 
but civilians, untrained, unled, whose facul- 
ties had been mastered by a sudden, unreason- 
ing fear, a conviction that the battle was lost 
—when, in fact, the time to win it had just 
come—and they obeyed the only instinct that 
was left to them—-self- preservation. 

*¢ Unarmed, hatless, coatless, the terrified 
battalions rushed by, a mob of wild and 
shouting fugitives. The dust stirred by so 
many trampling feet rose again in clouds 
bigger and denser than ever, and hid part of 
the shame of such a flight, while the British 
fire scorched the rear of the mob and urged it 
to greater speed. A wild tumult of shouting 
rolled over the plain, and the horrible reek of 
mud and blood and sweat became overpower- 
ing” 


* * * 


The composition of the American army at 
New Orleans is thus pictured : 

**Some soldiers seized the brands of our 
camp fire and threw them together. They 
blazed up and flickered along our line, show- 
ing the faces of the men, fierce and wild in 
the fog and the quivering light, the Creoles, 
the Baratarians, the regulars and the marines 
at the cannon, free negroes, San Domingans, 
a dozen of Napoleon’s old\ soldiers in charge 
of a brass cannon, the Tennesseeans and the 
Kentuckians, in brown homespun, lining the 
breastwork in four rows, long rifle in hand; 
then Coffee’s Indian fighters, standing knee- 
deep in the black mud and water of a swamp 
—only four thousand of us altogether, but 
filled with the indomitable spirit of Jackson. 
Ail were intent, eager, I'stening.”’ 


* * * 


“ Foot by foot the English came, and by 
the flash of the cannon I saw their faces dis- 
tinctly, and could even mark their features, 
Those who have heard the crack of the 
long-barrelled Western rifle like the lashing 
of a whip do not forget it, and when so many 
were fired at once the shriller, piercing, and 
to me more terrible crash rose clearly above 
the roar of the cannon. Nor were they aimed 
merely at the red blurr of the advancing army, 
for each of the riflemen was a sharpshooter 
and he picked his man, looking down the 
sights until the bead was drawn true. I may 
need to ask forgiveness some day for the cry 
of joy I uttered when I saw the result; the 
red line of the English reeled back for the first 
time ; the front rank was gone, annihilated, 
swept down by the breath of the rifle, and the 
others, thrown into confusion, staggered and 
hesitated, while the officers 1ushed about try- 
ing to restore order. The second line of our 
riflemen stepped forward into the place of the 
first, poured in their fire, gave way to the 
third line, which fired and yielded to the 
fourth, which was followed by the first, guns 
now reloaded, and over again, one after an- 
other in perfect rotation, in a fire that was 
unceasing, that filled the air with whistling 
bullets, and went straight to the mark, It 
was a terrible machine that was working 
now, one line forward, rifles up and the hai! of 
bullets, and then another and the bullets 
again, and so on without ceasing, the riflemen 
shouting but little, 


A FIESTA AT OBANDO 


JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS. YESTERDAYS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S so NS 
NEW YORK 


Here is a romantic charm about any 
remote islands that lie under the 
tropical sun. The very winds that 

blow from them drip with spicy odors, which 
they do not lose in their passage across the 
seas. Of all these coral strands and palm- 
fringed dreamlands, the Philippines rivet the 
attention of themoment. Mr. Stevens, who 
lived for sometime in Luzon, has just written 
a very entertaining book, which gives us a 
glimpse into these far-away possessions. 

** Several days ago, a number of us went 
up the railroad line to see a fiesta at a little 
village called Obando. It was a religious 
observance lasting three days, and pilgrims 
fiom many villages thought it their duty to 
go.there on foot, A great dingy old church 
with buttressed walls yards thick, a thick 
plaza shaded by big trees, and beyond, on all 
sides, the native houses. Such a crowd [ 
have rarely seen. Everybody seemed to think 
it his duty to dance; and men, women, old 
men and children, mothers with babies, and 
papas with kids, shouted, jumped around, 
danced, joggled each other, and rumpussed 
about until they were blue in the face, drip- 
ping with heat and covered with dust. Then 
they would stop and another crowd take up 
the play. As the circus proceeded tke crowd 
increased ; the old church was packed with 
worshippers who brought candles, and re- 
ceiving a blessing, spent an hour or so on the 
stone pavements in positions of contrite hu- 
mility. Around the walls of the church were 
placed realistic paintings of the chromo onder, 
representing hell and the river Styx, and as 
the natives looked at portraits of devils driv. 
ing nails into the heads of the tormented, of 
sulphurous flames that licked the cheeks of 
the wicked in this world, or serpenrs that 
twined themselves into square knots around 
the chests of a dozen unfortunates, and of 
countless horrid demons who plucked out the 
heartstrings of the condemned, they counted 
their beads with renewed vigor and mumbled 
long prayers. 

Countless little booths stood like musk- 
rooms round about outside, and cheap jewelry, 
made in Germany, found seady sale. The 
dancing and shouting increased as the sun 
sank in the west, until the ground fairly 
shook and the dust rose in vast clouds. 
Around the edge of the church, under the 
porticos, slept sections of the multitude who 
were preparing themselves to take part in the 
proceedings wken others were tired out. It 
was a motley crowd, a motley scene, and an 
unforgettable collection of perfumes. 

We left after a few hours’ stay, and got 
back to Manila to find water a foot deep in 
some of the streets, as a result of one of the 
tropical thunder storms which have now be- 
gun in real earnest. And speaking of rain, 
everything is looking fresh and green, now 
that the dusty days of the hot season are a 
thing of the past. All the bambooo trees 
have leaved out anew, flowering shrubs have 
taken life, and all nature seems to have had 
a bath. 

One of the most showy trees in Manila is 
the arbol de fuego (fire-tree) and this product 
of nature resembles a large oak in general and 
a full blown Japanese cherry blossom in par- 
ticular. Many of the streets in the city are 
bordered with groups of these fire-trees, of 
large and stately dimensions, and at present 
they are simply one mass of huge flaming red 
blossoms growing thickly together and show- 
ing a wonderful fire-like carnation color. 
Scarcely any leaves make their appearance cn 
these trees during the season of blossom, ard 
although now and then bits of green look out 
from the mass of red, yet the general effect is 
a vast blaze of burning color. 


THOSE MULES 


He following delightful bit of unin- 
tentional humor is contained in a 
report made recently by one of the 

Red Cross societies. 


* * x 


“ Owing to the delays incident to all com- 
munications with the government, and at 
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first their unwillingness to accept outside aid, 
and the red tape which followed, the ambu- 
lances which should have been with Miss 
Barton when she arrived in Cuba did not 
leave New York before 1 July, when they 
were packed on the government transport, 
Port Victor, bound for Santiago. We were 
fully prepared to send them, with mules, long 
before, but neither the government nor the 
Red Cross Relief Committee would give us 
transportation for them earlier.” 


* * * 
‘¢ The forty mules bought by us in the 
South, in response to an urgent appeal, were 


shipped from New Orleans a little after 1 
July, to Santiago.” 


* * * 


to state that the six am- 
never taken off the Port 


“ We regret 
bulunces were 
Victor.” 


* * * 


‘¢ The forty mules we were unable to ship 
with the ambulances. After Miss Barton 
left Santiago, those mules were reshipped to 
New Orleans, were twenty were resold for 
the sum of $2,000. Five are in Santiago, 
and fifteen are still to be sold. The original 
cost of the forty mules was $7,051.”" 


GABRIELLE D’ ANNUNZIO 


? [ He last news fromthe famous young 
Italian author, Gabrielle d’ Annun- 
zio, is that he has been elected 

a member of the Italian Parliament. His 

platform address to the peasants of the rural 

district that elected him was singular in the 
fact that he appeared in his literary character 
and not as a politician. The titles of his 
books—Elegie Romane, Intermezzo de Rime, 

Trionfo della Morte, and Poema Paradisiaco 

were posted around him, and his great speech 

was as follows : 

Men of my birthplace: I come to-day to 
talk of the ties that bind the poet’s soul to 
the soil of his native land. Even as the 
water you drink and the bread you eat do the 
things that I write with my pen help to 
keep life in our Latin race. Even if none 
of you has understood fully the words I have 
written, it would remain true that those 
words express clearly what is just dawning on 
your thoughts. 

There is, O peasants, in the soul of the 
people a beauty which only the words of the 
poet or the blow of the hero can bring to 
light. The word spoken by the poet is, 
moreover, a deed, even as the blow of the 
hero is a deed. 

The fate of Italy is not to be separated 
from the fate of the beautiful, whose mother 
she 1s. This truth that now springs from 
my lips has long had its roots fast in your very 
being. 

In us there lies still indestructible the soul of 
our ancestors. ‘This soul we need to use, 
under the guidance of the ancient instincts 
of our forefathers. O peasants of Italy, you 
understand not how happy you are in your 
heritage. This feeling for an exalting festi- 
val is not strange to you, peasants of my 
native land, whose painstaking hands have 
drawn the protecting hedge around the 
borders of your acres. Beautiful and blessed 
of heaven is that hedge which borders the 
blooming field. O my peasants, you love it, 
and I love it when it bursts forth in white, 
with the red flowers scattered here and there. 

How much the peasants understood of 
this is not told, but at any rate d’ Annunzio 
was elected to Parliament, ‘‘ and into Parlia- 
ment he shall go.”’ 

OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Eron AtteEN—In view of the revival 

H of interest in Omar Khayyam, we 
may mention that Mr. Heron-Allen 

has spent twelve years in studying the famous 

Rubaiyat, and has published a facsimile of the 

MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which 

he has translated and edited. The book is 

published by Nichols & Co., in Lonion. 

This famous MS. was written five hundred 

years ago, three hundred and forty years after 

the poet-astronomer’s death. The scribe was 
one Mahmud Yerbudaki, who copied the 


Rubaiyat in purple black ink on yellow 
paper powdered with gold, and anointed with 
rare essences. Forty years ago this MS. was 
found in the Bodleian by Professor Cowell, 
who, with Edward Fitzgerald, copied it care- 
fully. From this and a copy of the Calcutta 
edition Fitzgerald made his exquisite transla- 
tion, after which every other version seems 
insipid and weak. 

The following little verse has been going 
the rounds of the English papers : 


“© There was an old person of Ham, 
Who wearied of Omar Khayyam. 
‘ Fitzgerald,’ said he, 
*Is as right as can be, 
this club and these ‘‘ versions ’’—O 
dam !’”’ 


But 


Bauzac— Extensive preparations are being 
made in Paris tocelebrate, on 20 May, 1899, 
the hundreth year of Balzac’s birth. There 
is some talk of having a performance of his 
forgotten play—Maratre at the Odeon. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE SHAPE OF FEAR AND OTHER GHOSTLY 
TALES. BY ELIA W, PEATTIE, THE MAC- 
MILLAN CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


In this neat and convenient little volume 
are presented several fanciful tales, which the 
reader may take seriously or not as he 
pleases, They are quite novel, inasmuch as 
the people around whom the stories are woven 
are not dwellers and visitors in haunted cas- 
tles and romantic places, but such ordinary 
individuals as street-car conductors, emigrants 
to western ranches, and struggling physicians 
into whose prosaic lives strange mysteries are 
introduced. They see houses that do not ex- 
ist, have visits from spectral dogs, hear 
strange music, and entertain ghostly visitors 
in a very commonplace fashion, Of the chir- 
teen stories On the Northern Ice is the most 
successful , It is imaginative and the vision of 
the white skater in the white and luminous 
winter night at Sault Ste. Marie skimming 
over the ice under the cold gleam of the stars 
is in perfect harmony with the atmosphere of 
the scene and the story. Another excellent 
tale is The House that Was Not—a spectral 
shack visible beyond ‘ a sea of tossing corn.”’ 
The feeling of vastness is well implied, as is 
the brilliancy of the air ‘‘ clear as one of those 
mystic balls of glass in which the sallow mys- 
tics of India see the moving shadows of the 
future.”” The grammar of the characters is 
somewhat of a shock to us; but illustrates 
the fact very potently that people of rude ex- 
terior may be very susceptible to the unseen 
influences of the supernatural and natural 
world —a fact which we know is true, for it 
is the peasantry of Europe who have preserved 
folk-lore and folk-song. 


IN SIGHT 


R. Joseph Hocking, author of 
The Birthright and some 


other dashing tales of adventure, 
will shortly publish through the Doubleday 
& McClure Company a new story, Mistress 
Nancy Molesworth. The scene is the south 
of England during the troublous times of the 
Pretender. 


* * * 


Edwin Pugh, author of King Circumstance, 
has just completed Tony Drum, which is to 
be issued at once by the Messrs. Holt. It 
will have ten full-page illustrations in color 
by William Nicholson, upon whom Whistler 
has bestowed great praise. These pictures 
show him in a more serious vein than that 
displayed in An Alphabet and The Almanac 
of Spoits, by which he is known in the 
country. 


* * * 


The Doubleday & McClure Company are 
bringing out Hamlin Garland’s Life and 
Character of General Grant, the first personal 
life of the great commander which has yet 
appeared. The author has been at work for 
the last three years. He has traveled some 
35,000 miles, visited every place where Grant 
ever lived, made trips to all the battlefields, 
and talked with friends of the great com- 
mander. He has had access to many un- 
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published letters which throws fresh light upon 
the Soldier-President who was for so long a 
chief figure in the United States. 


* * * 


The first edition of David Harum, by the 
late Edward Noyes Westcott, was exhausted 
within two weeks, and the publishers, Messrs. 
D. Appleton and Company, are now preparing 
the third. The chief, figure is a country 
banker, and the scene is laid in central New 
York. The book was finished while Mr. 
Westcott lay upon his deathbed, but no trace 
of his sufferings appears in it. 


PIXIES 


Ne never outgrows the eerie feeling 
O that Hallow-e’en always brings, and 
we cite the following poem out of 
compliment to this wierd night. The Pixies 
are fairy-folk, related to the Brownies, the 
Kobolds, the Leprechauns, etc, 


The frost hath spread a shining net 
Where late the autumn roses blew, 

On lake and stream a seal is set, 
Where floating lilies charmed the view, 
So silently the wonder grew 

Beneath pale Dian’s mystic light, 
I know my fancies whisper true, 

The Pixies are abroad to-night. 


When at the midnight chime are met 
Together elves of every hue 
I trow the gazer will regret 
That peers upon their retinue ; 
For limb awry and eye askew 
Have oft proclaimed a fairy’s spite— 
Peep slyly, gallants, lest ye rue, 
The Pixies are abroad to-night. 


Tis said their forms are tiny, yet 
All human ills they can subdue 
Or with a wand or amulet 
Can win a maiden’s heart for you ; 
And many a blessing know to strew 
To make the way to wedlock bright ! 
Give honor to the dainty crew, 
The Pixies are abroad to-night. 


ENVOY 


Prince, e’en a prince might vainly sue, 
Unaided by a fairy’s might ; 
Remember Cinderella’s shoe, 
The Pixies are abroad to-night. 


Samuel M. Peck, Cap and Bells. 


TRIOLET 


H, Love’s but a dance, 
O Where Time plays the fiddle! 
See the couples *dvance. 

Oh! Love’s but a dance. 
A whisper, a glance, 
*Shall we twirl down the middle?’ 
Oh, Love’s but a dance, 

Where Time plays the fiddle. 

Austin Dobson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Creel of Irish Stories, by Jane Barlow: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

A Slave to Duty and Other Women, by Octave 
Thanet: H. S. Stone & Co. 

The New Economy, by Lawrence Gronlund: H. 
S. Stone & Co. 

In the Cage, by Henry James: H. S. Stone & 
Co. 

Etiquette for Americans, by A Woman of Fashion: 
H. S. Stone. 

The Money Captain, by Will Payne: H.S. Stone 
& Co. 
With the Black Prince, by William O. Stoddard : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Her Memory, by Maarten Maartens: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The Scourge of God, by John Bloundelle Burton: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tekla, by Robert Barr: F. A. Stokes Co. 

Tony Drum, by Edward Pugh: Henry Colt & 
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WE MUST IDEALIZE OUR FESTIVALS—aya. fe 2 mom 
TEUR BANDITS IN TRADE—HIM ag. a bette 
HORS SNOBS—AMERICANS ASSIM - certain! 
ULATE ALL THINGS, FASH- indiffer 
IONS INCLUDED such a | 
Suppose that I can say, without departin adn 
a mile from the truth, that the wing to gain 
is upon us. We are within sight dM | have 
Thanksgiving and the holidays. One mud They v 
cherish the name of Dickens, who has don can rea 
so much in literature to perpetuate the Engi they ar 
lish Christmas, and I only wish that we ball ome o 
in this country another writer who woulll ated fr 
idealize a festival, which stripped of its religMf and I h 
ious associations, seems to be a peculiar inl Jn fact, 
stance of the worship of the Golden (| at Han 
But would we be grateful to our famou put I n 
writer? I fear not, when J think of how moraliz 
little people read Washington Irving thes | must 
days, and how few know much more tha A fe 
the names of Willis and Curtis. We cra cnorted 
always for a new excitement. There is noth ndined 
ing lasting. We are truly living in the hull actors. 
burly. When I look at the new mansions off be thou 
Fifth Avenue, near and beyond the Park, applaud 
foresee that in less than twenty-five years And w’ 
when we shall still be in our prime, del whom | 
reader—these palaces will te made int ters. th 
clubs, hotels and business blocks, | suppes ind ot 
surburbia is a bit too spic and span, but the@® town. 
is really a seeming want of solidity in all thea entertai 
new mansions. They are but as granite anf no dou 
matble tents, and their owners may even fol whelme 
them—with the aid of a steam derrick—anll and on 
take them elsewhere, or leave them absoluy song at 
shells to be lived in by others, who are nd nately y 
adapted to them, and who seem like ali of the P 
souls inhabiting foreign bodies. I wis 


With the encroachment of business, I 
but sure, a wealthy dry rot has reached th 
very classes themselves. All one’s poor rela 
tives have turned bandits and shopkeepers 
the same time. Iam all sympathy for 
gentlewoman struggling with poverty an 
furced to make a livelihood. These womer 
go out into the world and win by their ow 
merits and pluck and we honor them, bu 
why should I pay fifty cents, for instance 
for a cup of tea and a dry biscuit, because t 
woman who keeps the tea place is a cousin 
Willie Marigold and has that fact tfumpete 
about in the vartous newspapers with pictures 
There is an honest little woman around th 
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corner whose mother was a laundress ani Ww. 
whose tea and crumpets—I must confess 

seldom indulge in p et delicacies, but us scener 
this fact as an illustration—are much bette der li 
and cheaper. I know that Kitty Marigol d 
who was, is one of the best-dressed women! ane 1 
town and that the profits of her restauraa™ privat 
and teahouse by Central Park, where she fits. I 
established herself, keep her in gowns a ‘ 
gloves. She is one of about twenty otb@l as wel 
women who have gone into the sam leau 1 
thing and one might begin at Washingtomy — 
Square and go to Harlem and drink tea wtf ings, 
impecunious aristocrats, all the way along th plete 
avenue, provided your purse and your digts 

tion would stand it. And then the men. § for eq 
am advised to buy stocks of this man or tha almost 
man and I have received six or seven letterg ° Os 
recently imforming me that so and so ands@ ive ar 
have gone into trade as bootsellers, as haber your 
dashers, as tailors and in other occupation re 
which may interest me, and that my custom supplie 
is solicited. All very well, but all these ama the m 
teurs find a way to the newspapers and it} 

not the superior craft of their workmanshi§ Ments 
or their goods which gain the praise, but hi A visit 
fact that they are society men, and their fa ee 
ily trees are exhibited with all due use of a ly inte 
jectives and the pages of the social registe to plac 


Now if these men should feel it was nece 
sary for them to go into trade why not beg! 
without snobbery, at the bottom of the Ja 
der? Let a man learn a trade and then 

can compete with those who have been yea 
perfecting themselves. Why should I have 
tie made by a man whose cousin | migh| 
have danced with at an Assembly, and pa 


book: 


LAFA 


for this privilege about threefold and possi Val 
bly get a bad tie at that? 

I think that there is a great field for img . Lema 
poverished gentlemen who have talents in th 75 


direction of clothes, to go right in and se™ 














an apprenticeship. Any business man would 





gee Nee pede be glad to take such an one in his employ. I 
M "y believe they are always looking for men with 
as new salable ideas. If suddenly everything 
were taken away from me, I should not pause 
ALs—Aama. [a moment. I have no doubt I should make 
‘HIM AB. a better valet even than Meadows, and | 
ASSIM certainly should be neither a bad butler nor an 
\SH- indifferent coachman ; but never could I be 
such a snob—and I believe that I am credited 
with some attributes of the kind, and very 
Out departing ynjustly—as to trade on my former position, 
at the wintdll to gain the sympathy and dollars of my friends. 
thin sight dl | have seen some noblemen on the stage. 
- One mud They were noblemen true enough, and you 
who has don can read all about them in the Peerage, but 
ate the Engl they are very bad actors. I would rather see 
} that we hall come one who is clever, even if he has gradu- 
' who woul ared from the slums. I can read my Peerage, 
d of its reli and 1 have met more than one earl in my life, 
a peculiar inf Jn fact, there have been times when I have, 
Golden Calf at Hamburg, for instance, two years ago— 
our famoul but I must not step from the bounds of my 
hink of ho moralizing. I cannot afford to be a snob, 
Irving the | must practise what I preach. 
h more thad A few weeks ago, an English newspaper 
s. Wecrav@l snorted vigorously because we had not re- 
Phere is NOMI ceived socially with open arms some English 
3 in the hurl actors. One wrote back to his friends that 
vy Mansions om he thought it so queer. He had been warmly 
ithe Park, applauded, but had not been asked to dinner. 
-five years And why should he? Perhaps the people to 
| prime, deal whom he had letters—they always have let- 
> made inti ters, these foreigners, and New Yorkers are 
S. 1 suppoW tired of being imposed upon—were not in 
an, but thew town. If these men could be any use and 
ty in all the entertain the guests at an afternoon, I have 
is granite ani no doubt that they would have been over- 
nay even fol whelmed with cards and notes from Lenox 
devrick—an@l and on the Hudson. It is always a case of 
‘hem absolu@ song and supper in England, but unfortu 
, who are nl nately we have more hospitable traits and less 
m like lie of the proverbial English shopkeeper about us. 
. I wish that I could fin’sh this chat with a 
yusiness, slo 
reached th 
e’s poor rela 
iopkerpers 
ipathy for 
povery of BEHIND 
“hese womed 
by their ows THE 
or them, bu 
for instance SCENES 
» because tl 
is a cousin 
ct tFumpete " 
emer Y may interest you to know 
sundress ani where portable stages, choice 
cies, but wi CCDC, properties, foot and bor- 
much bet der lights, curtains, prosceniums 
tty Mari’ and maskings can be rented for 
rer restauram Private theatricals or public bene- | 
get um tits. Icarry all the above in stock 
twenty otha as well as a complete line of tab- 
Walaa leau material, frames, and back- 
ink tea will ings. I have a large studio re- 
ray plete with everything necessary 
the men. for equipping entertainments of 
a ‘ 
antes = almost any character in an effect- 
nd soands@ ive and artistic manner and to 


rs, as haber 
r occupation 


your entire satisfaction. I have 





t my custom Supplied the material for some of 

ll these amaj . 

“a nm te Most successful entertain- 

workmanshi ments in New York and vicinity. 
ise, butt tes " 

nd their fom A visit tomy Studio would great- 

ue use of a ly interest you. Be good enough | 
ial iste: ft a | 

was nece © Place my name in your address | 

by not besigbook ; you may need my services. | 
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bit about new clothes. We are becoming, 
you know, quite fast, an independent nation 
in our ideas and modes of life. Our first era 
of one hundred years was purely political. 
This second upon which we have started full 
a quarter of a century, will be ane of modes 
and manners and our second centennial will 
find us absolutely free from the absurd tram- 
mels of other nations. To-day we are far 
more civil than the French, and are becom- 
ing as rapidly composed as the Biitisher. We 
still look to England for a setting of the 
fashions, but we assimilate them. I have 
had all my boots made in America for five 
years ; although my last is in London, and 
my bootmaker there used to send me thirty 
or forty pairs at a shipment. Golf, which 
has been one of the strong reformers of this 
country and a revolutionary lever, has given 
the American bootmaker a chance to com- 
pete with England. He makes to-day ex- 
cellent sensible boots, and his have a finish— 
for they are acombination of English and 
French which are capital—that your London 
man will never achieve. There are crudities 
here and there, and I am always frank in 
pointing them out, as I consider these weekly 
conversations something after the manner of 
Heart to Heart Talks—lI believe that is 
what they are called in the cheap magazines, 
although I must confess I have not reached 
crochet or the brothers of the grandmothers 
of great men. 

I am glad to see that the haberdashers are 
fighting the ready-made tie with energy—I 
mean the smart houses. The new evening 
tie will be so arranged that it will be impos- 
sible to duplicate it ina cheap or a made up 
article. It is even preferable to have your 
ties a bit mussed just to show that you have 
been honest about it, and that you are—I 
hope you have never descended to that infamy 
—a man of the world who despises shams, 
and therefore would rather appear with a tie 


W.& J. Sloane 


Imported and Domestic 
CARPETS, 
RUGS, AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


in all grades. 

Plans and estimates for 
furnishing and decorating 
interiors complete submitted 
upon application. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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that was a bit crumpled, than wear the badge 
of an absolute deception, and a cheap and 
nasty one at that. 


A FEW NOVELTIES IN EVEN- 
ING DRESS 


He glove proposed for evening wear, 
this season, is a decided novelty. 

The color is a gris de perle. It is 

stitched in silk of white or of the sime color 

and each of the three stitchings on the back 
of the glove is surrounded or outlined in the | 
faintest and most delicate lavender threads. 
These gloves, of course, have one button. | 
Ail the best gloves are buttoned, not clasped. 

The white tie for evening wear will be larger 
with square ends. It will tie like the butter- 
fly but the knot will be smaller and not so 
wooden so as to avoid that stiffness of a made 
tie. 

A very pretty shirt to wear with the din- 
nercoat is made of the finest linen with a 
bosom in narrow plaits, There are two shirt 
buttons and aturn down collar, This shirt 
is semi negligé and it only to be worn chez 
vous. It is soft and pliable and by reason of 
the plaits which come down to the waist, it 
never wrinkles. There has been great lati- 
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WALL PAPERS SOLD BY THE YARD 
at Popular Prices 





IMPORTING 
Wall Papers and Cotton Stuffs 
of Their Own Designs and Colorings, 

MANUFACTURING 

Quaint and Agreeable Furniture 

ot Their Own Invention, 

MESSRS. McHUGH 

offer Their Exclusive Productions 
to Those Who wish 

Artistic Things at Moderate Cost, 


Josep$ . WeHugs & Co. 


Wall Papers 
and * Liberty” 
Parcels $5.00 and over 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 
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GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers 
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tude allowed of late in the dinner jacket suit 
or informal evening dress. Some Yew York 
men have adopted a species of semi-military 
mess jacket, braided and frogged, and others 
again have revived the cummerbund or waist 
sash. With these shirts no waistcoat will be 
necessary. The tie is of black figured silk. 


C. E, HOLLOWAY 


The illustration on page 277 is taken from a print 
in the International Studio, of an auto-lithograph by 
the late C. E. Holloway. 





Dr. gaeger’s 
Specialties 


Combination suits for 
Men, Women and & 
Children, Men's Out- 
ing Shirts, Sweaters 
Bicycle Hose, and 
Leggins, Ladies Shirt 
Waists, Equestrian 
Tights, Corsets, etc. 





Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue giviug the 
name of our agents 
in your city. 
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DRESS ON THE STREET 
A Ny number of black cheviot business 


suits. The coats are sack and short. 

They are single breasted. The ma- 
jority of men wear single-breasted waistcoats 
of the same material. The waistcoats are 
cut high without collar, shoes are of black 
leather. Brown leather shoes or boots with 
black clothes are odd. The shirts are white 
with turn down all around collars. Shape of 
collars rounded at the ends and stitched. 
Ready made cheap collars lack this and are 
easily detected. With these collars which 
are attached to the shirts, are worn four-in- 
hand ties of dark colors with small figures, 
Many men omit tie or stick pins from four- 
in hands. Ascots and ardsleys are also 
worn with business suits. The hat with this 
costume is the black derby, Never weara 
light hat with dark clothes. Cheap ready- 
made coats have half velvet collars. Walking 
sticks are straight of dark wood with silver 
handles, crook handles are out of fashion. 

Th. gray or the brown glove are most in 
vogue in this country. In London very smart 
men such as Lord Chetwynd are wearing 
lavender gloves. These are considered very 
smart with gray park suits. Lavender will 
be found a deal in ties, although the average 
man one meets in the street of late wears 
rather flamboyant red. 

Several foreigners have been seen wearing 
the gray mixture frock coat. These have 
again the outside breast pocket, which is 
awkward. The cheap clothiers have adopted 
this last change and their making coats with- 
out the pockets has led some ultra tailors to 
introduce them again. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 

(Continued from page iii) 
full skirt is trimmed at the bottom with two 
rows of tawny coarse insertion. Little bodice 
slashed and showing between bloused crépe. 
Guimp of coarse lace and bishop sleeves, 
trimmed at the hands and shoulders with in- 
sertion and lace, 

Fig. 5431—Small girl’s frock of figured 
material of silk and wool, trimmed with rows 
of garnet velvet ribbon ; velvet belt and bow. 

Fig. 5432—Rich watercress tone of green 
Venetian cloth. Skirt slashed up the front, 
showing a petticoat composed of little ruffles 
in lace, black over écru. The V is outlined 
with a velvet the same shade, braided over in 
little points, making quite a charming design 
very simply brought about. Bodice of tiny 
lace ruffles, over which a boléro in velvet, 
appliquéd with a design of stitched cloth, is 
worn. Tops of sleeves are also appliquéd, and 
a very little is again seen at the hands. Vel- 
vet girdle, with velvet ends fastened with a 
quaint buckle. Low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat of stitched velvet, trimmed at either side 
with wing-like loops of satin; in front of 
this velvet flowers are bunched. 

Fig. 5433—Heavy cream _bengaline tea 
gown, trimmed with fedora lace, drawn 
through with black threads. There are tight 
wrinkled sleeves and long flowing sleeves 
gracefully falling over them, edged with lace. 
A pointed collar reaches far over the shoul- 
ders and ove:lapped with a deep broad collar, 
which is cut V at the throat. Around this 
collar is a ruffle of lace, headed with a guipure 
of silk. Girdle of rose velvet ribbon and 
knot of same at the neck. Long train and 
lining of rose taffeta, 

Fig. 5439—Prune color Venetian cloth 
street frock, made with sweeping skirt, and 
long redingote edged with a ruffle. There is 
a high collar at the back attached to the coat 
with a little fulness, and with round, turned- 
over corners. The revers are broad and also 
rounded at the corners, and continue on down 
the redingote, narrowing at the waist, and 
flaring as they reach the bottom of the frock. 
A new and pretty black and white soutache 
braid outlines the ruffle, and there are also 
frogs of the same thing. Sleeves, trimmed at 
the bottom with braid design and a deep, 
turned-up cuff. 

Fig. 5440—Black Irish poplin afternoon 
frock, perfectly plain skirt, over the back 
and fastening over to one side ; down this 
side is an appliqué of chenille and silk flowers 
on black velvet, The bodice is treated in the 
same way with a vest of Renaissance over 
white satin; vest and collar run into one with 


‘of blue velvet. 


acut just at one side, turned over into dog- 
ear tabs ; hat of doe felt, trimmed at one side 
with an antique black velvet rosette and a 
curled guinea quill. About the back of the 
hat is simply a twist of the velvet. 

Fig. 5442—Wedding frock of white silk 
poplin. Down the front of the skirt bow 
knots and ends twisting to the very bottom 
are wrought in silk embroidery and chenille. 
Tight-fitting corsage fastening to one side and 
also appliquéd with bow knots. Outlining 
the décolletage and down the side is a passe- 
menterie of chenille. Guimp sleeves and 
train are of exquisite brocade, embroidered in 
pearls and silver. At the top of the sleeves 
are little double puffs of poplin, and at the 
wrist a frill of point lace; veil of tulle fastened 
to the hair with gardenias. The girdle is of 
pearls and silver, and particularly handsome. 
The train is a watteau and the brocade is 
lined with shimmering satin. 

Fig. 5444—Heavy gros-grain wedding 
gown. The skirt is trimmed at the bottom 
with white chenille dots and then outlined 
with a bow-knot design in chenille and silk 
embroidery. Puffed chiffon guimpe and sleeves, 
with a folded silk corsage embroidered with 
the bow-knot design and attractively outlined 
with a point lace frill oddly put on. Long 
train, embroidered, and tulle veil caught with 
orange blossoms. 

Fig. 5459—Pale rose crépe de chine house 
gown. Extension flounce, headed with a 
band of black insertion. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with a flounce and insertion. 
Simple little bodice, with shirred net yoke 
and insertion bands. Sleeves also strapped 
with insertion. Surah satin sash. 

Fig. 5460—Black satin-finished cloth 
street frock. Tail coat with box front, 
reaching in a tab over the belt. Deep shoul- 
der revers, with corn-blue stitched velvet 
revers overlapping. There are also little cuffs 
Entire jacket is outlined 
with a fine scroll of machine embroidery. 
Velvet hat, trimmed with feathers and ro- 
settes of blue velvet. Plain skirt attached to 
the lining. 

Fig. 5462—Golf frock of gray tweed. 
Skirt cut to the ankles with deep hem stitched 
at the top with two rows of stitching. Jacket 
reaching below the hips, round fronts and 
slit pockets. Small flat bone buttons fasten 
to almost the very bottom and a double row 
of stitching outlines the jacket. Small revers 
and turn-over collar. Very small sleeves. 
Dark blue straw sailor with a bias hat band of 
dull green and blue. High collar and blue tie. 

Fig. 5464—Silk crépon and crépe street 
frock for very deep mourning. Narrow bias 
bands of crépe reach from the waist to the 
bottom of the skirt where they round off and 
continue all the way around. Above these 
are two other sets. Bodice perfectly plain 
with a shoulder ruffle edged with crépe, and a 
jabot which starts from the throat. Guimp 
and collar of corded crépe. High folded 
girdle and corded sleeves. Hat of crépe with 
stiff crépe bows and without other trimming. 

Fig. 5465—Dinner toilette of white satin 
covered with spangled net. Reaching around 
the back and down the fronts is a broad band of 
jet passementerie, very elaborate and effective. 
Corsage cut low and without sleeves. A wee 
velvet strap reaches across the shoulders and 
a fold of satin is draped over the arm. The 
rest of the corsage is a mass of jet and pail- 
lettes. Narrow velvet girdle caught with an 
antique rhinestone clasp. 


Fig. 5468—Checked tweed for a youth of 


ten. Golf trousers, sacque coat and Eton 
collar, Tan boots and plaid stockings. 
Fig. 5469—Norfolk jacket and trousers 


made of brownish tweed for a little boy of 
ten. The belt fastens under the plaits in- 
stead of over. Eton collar and red tie. Golf 
stockings of red and brown, and tan boots. 
Fig. 5510—Pastel blue cloth skirt, made 
with panel and ruffle in one and joined to the | 
apron with bias bands of cloth heavily | 
stitched. The bottom of the skirt is fin- | 
ished in the same way. Extremely smart | 


little velvet Eton jacket, with cloth stitched 


revers and double breasted, cut rounding at 


the waist and showing a black satin girdle 
Collar also of black satin, with white stitched 
tabs. Chemisette of soft mull over taffeta 
and tie of mull. Perfectly plain sleeves. Hat 
of velvet, worn far off the head and faced 
with satin rosettes and feathers. 








Fig. 5511—Dinner gown of corn-color 


chiffon. Tucked skirt, appliquéd with lace 
bow knots. Corsage cut very square and 
tucked. A foundation corsage is of a sable 


color mirror velyet—in one of those crinkled 
novelty velvets.. Sleeves of chiffon, fitting 
the arm tight and covered with tiny little 
ruffles from shoulders to hands. Over the 
neck is shown a velvet ribbon in dull green, 
and loops of the same are stitched together 
and hang in military style over the sleeves. 

Fig. 5512—Pale blue cloth dinner frock. 
Bodice corded with very fine cords across the 
bust, Sleeves follow out the same idea and 
continue the line unbroken. Cords put 
farther apart forma kind of girdle which 
crosses over at one side.’ Little bolero neck 
effect is done in the same cord and each little 
bias fold is separate showing the throat and 
arms through. Looped across the front and 
tied in a knot are heavy jet ropes. These 
fall nearly to the bottom of the skirt. The 
skirt is corded with variations of cord and a 
zig-zag pattern of cord is run between. EI- 
bow sleeves are finished with a ruffle and rope 
of jet. Pretty jet hair ornament is fastened 
in the side of the hair. 

Fig. 5513—Ball frock in turquoise mirror 
velvet. A V is shaped in front of tucked 
black mousseline de soie diamond shaped and 
outlined with black chantilly insertion. This 
continues all the way around theskirt. Corsage 
covered almost entirely with the diamonds of 
mousseline de sore. Pretty little ruffle tabs 
and arm pieces are also made of the mousse- 
line de soie. Over the shoulders and twisted 
across the décolletage is heavy white satin. 
Girdle of white satin with black velvet rosette 
and ends in the back. 

Fig. 5514—Heavy satin in a queen of the 
meadow shade—which is a deep rich cream. 
Skirt made scant over the hips and full train. 
Strings of pearl reach from the belt to the 
draped points of a gauze cloth, where they are 
finished with a pearl ornament. The flounce 
is very new and dainty, and is trimmed at the 
bottom with a narrow ruffle of mousseline de 
soie. Corsage composed of folds of poppy- 
bud red mirror velvet, crossed to one side and 
showing above tucks of white gauze. The 
back is composed entirely of velvet, and 
across the shoulders the gauze is also carried. 
A large brooch is worn on one side, and 
chains of pearls are carried across the neck 
and fasten with another ornament on the 
other shoulder at the back of the bodice. 


FRONT PAGE 


Coaching coat of tan covert cloth. Loose 
front with deep bias flounce outlined with 
scrolls of cloth stitched on either side. Deep 
pointed revers and very flaring collar covered 
and trimmed with stitched fulds. Deep 
rolled over cuffs are treated in the same way, 
six large smoked pearl buttons fasten the 
front. Hat of felt and feathers. 


PAGE 273 


Lert Ficure—Street gown of seal-brown 
broadcloth. Round bodice, tight fitting in 
the back and slightly bloused in front. Tops 
of sleeves and front embroidered with fine 
black silk cord and brown chenille. Yoke, 
sleeves and buttons of brown velvet antique. 
Jabot of duchesse lace and net. Plain circu- 


lar skirt, fitting the hips closely and flaring at | 


the bottom. 


Ricut Ficure—Cloth gown of black for 


elderly women, made with a tight-fitting 
bodice, which opens slightly in front, show- 
ing a narrow vest of embroidered velvet. 
Trimming on skirt and bodice of black vel- 
vet, embroidered and beaded with fine braid 
and jet. Three-piece skirt, front seams out- 
lined with the trimming. 








WEDDING 
CAKE 


and every kind of cake, fine grained, 
sweet, delicious, if made with 


Royal Baking Powder. 


The finest confectioners, bakers and 
pastry cooks use it exclusively. 


| has seldom, if ever, given the same satisfaction 3 
| be made ahead of time to avoid disappointment. 


Telephone call, 2501 18th St. 








A PLEA FOR IGNORANCE 


THE POWER TO SPELL A GIFT FROM Gop 


Ome distinguished literary man is re. 

S ported to have said that ‘‘sense ang 

knowledge come by experience ang 

study, but the power to spell correctly is the 
direct gift of God.”’ 

Certainly it does seem as if at least the lat. 
ter part of this assertion were strictly true, 
For how many good souls are we who have 
not this gift of God and can never attain to 
it, do what we may! How many who can 
nrver be separated from our dictionaries that 
desperation does not smite us hip and thigh | 
How often from our very souls do some of us 
agree with Mr. Tulliver, that spelling ought 
to be a matter of private judgment? Con. 
sidering that no amount of human endeavor 
can make correct spellers of those not born to 
the divine gift, a degree of contempt attaches 
to misspelling which is really unjust. No. 
body blames a man that he has no “eye” 
nor no “ ear’’ for painting or music; that 
he can never catch a tune, nor tell whether a 
line is straight or not. Yet in this science 
of arranging characters in a_ perpetually 
changing puzzle he is a byword and a scoff 
who misplaces one in every thousand or 
more. Gasparito, a brilliant boy, fresh from 
his university, receives a letter from Mar- 
gharita, a professional story-teller, who had 
already tasted the bitterness of her life-long 
struggle with our curse from Cadmus, before 
he knew A from X. Gasparito reads the 
letter, and straightway writes down his con- 
tempt of the probably pre-natal, and certainly 
incurable, flaw in her brain that made her 
write **speach,’’ having written ‘¢ speech” 
for many and many a year. Probably Mar- 
gharita will never write “ speach’’ again this 
side of the grave, having, by some subtlety of 
mnemonics, forever associated Gasparito’s 
contempt with the aristocratic “ snear’’ of 
James de la Pluche. Nevertheless, not she 
nor another may prophesy that to-morrow, 
nor even to-day, when most conscientiously 
inclined to write ‘* pew,’’ she may not write 
** pugh,”” for the first time since she was 
born. 


MARSHALING LETTERS INTO WORDS 


It is curious that while ill-spelling is treated 
with such contumely, no special credit is be- 
stowed upon those who, by toil and moil and 
bloody sweat, come to a triumph of marshal- 
ing their characters correctly. At the time 
of the Murcia floods in Spain, when all Paris 
went to work at a monster fair to relieve the 
sufferers, Alfonso of Spain, with other celeb- 
rities, sent an autograph letter to be repro- 
duced in the illustrated journal sold at the 
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HAIR DRESSI 
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TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


{ have for this fall season secured an unpre 


dented stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
and 
HAIR ORNASIENTS. 


All that cultivated taste can demand will be ™ 
assuredly gratified in every particular! : 

You mast examine the aitistic make, desig, | 
quality and superb workmanship to realize the xq" 
productions I am able to offer. 

The constant demand for more room in my 


HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 
has also been attended to during this summer. Lad 
will find the most commodious and coolest parlors '° 
country, and. our lady and gentleman artists cannot 
equalled, The art of 


HAIR COLORING 


t 
accomplished at my establishment. Appointments my 


Will send new, beautifully illustrated catalogue 8 
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A. . op sf 
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fir, As Alfonso’s ill-luck would have it, 
in his kindly meant letter of six lines there 
was a fagrant fault of orthography. And it 
turned out that an hundred hundred people 
concerned themselves and shrugged themselves 
and grinned over that one fault, where per- 
haps not one commended the faultless rest of 
the six lines written in a language foreign to 
the writer and learned probably with difficulty, 
no Iberianized Bourbon being ever of schol- 
arly mind. 


CIRCUMSPECTIA’S PRIG—PRECISIO 


Circumspectia was not one of those ladies 
of *‘ neglected education °’ for whose relief is 
offered such fluent remedy in the daily jour- 
nals. Some years after her graduation, Pre- 
cisio, charmed by her brilliant conversation, 
wrote respectfully begging a correspondence 
with her. Conscious of her infirmity, Cir- 
cumspectia wrote two letters. One was a 
complete draft of what she intended to say, 
and was faithfully corrected by the diction- 
ary, being, as usual, almost unanimously mis- 
spelled. The second was a clean copy of the 
first. Circumspectia waited long for a reply 
to her letter. None ever came. When next 
she and Precisio met he was polite, but 
avoided her, and she could but see an expres- 
sion of uncomplimentaty amusement upon 
his face. Some time afterward she learned 
that Precisio had passed an unrecognized let- 
ter about among his friends as example of the 
crass ignorance to be found among the fash- 
jonably educated women of our day. Thus 
Circumspectia knew, to her horror and 
shame, that she had unwittingly destroyed 
her corrected letter and dispatched the experi- 
mental draft in its stead! Yet, really, 
wherein was she deserving of scorn? For had 
she not striven against implacable fate with a 
determination worthy of all admiration, had 
it only appeared in Greek tragedy ? 


BAD ENGLISH OF KINGS 


Corbett, in his English Grammar, loved to 
quote examples of bad English from kings’ 
speeches. But that those speeches pass 
through many hands before reaching the 
public in written form, it is certain they 
would show much eccentric spelling. Do we 
not all know that the Father of his Country 
had his own notions of orthography? Was 
not the Lady Martha even more notional than 
he? Does not Esmond tell us that princes 
are ready victims to the common infirmity ? 
The great Charlemagne could not spell cat, 
dog, in his mother tongue to save his life, 
and many another hero of history has had to 
be content with use of a cross. 

Attila, the hero of the Nibelungen Lied, 
could not do more. Even among men of 
letters the failing is more common than is 
generally supposed. Goethe was by no means 
exempt from it, and his queer spelling has 
even been construed by his admirers as evi- 
dence of genius! The clever Mrs. Thrale 
accused Johnson of caring less for herself than 
for her ‘* puddens.”’ When Henri Beyle, 
not yet known as de Stendahl, was employed 
asa clerk in Napoleon’s War Department, 
he was noticed as an incorrect speller, and 
was also ‘* pinked’’ outside as a genius of 
literary prizes who did not know essential and 
preliminary rules, A Shakespeare manuscript 
would show many an ihgenuous deviation 
from Elizabethan habits, and is it to be sup- 


posed that the host of canonized saints would 
have sent impeccant manuscripts to the printer 
if bitten with the ink madness while on 
earth 
ERRANT FRENCH ACADEMICIANS 
A cruel wretch at Poitou, France, ‘be- 
queathed to the Mazarin Library a collection 


Of 3,500 specimens of bad French written by 
‘rs of the Academy from its foundation 
to the present day. This, after all, is no un- 

r advantage, for French academicians set 
ives up for guardians of the language. 


Misspellers, om the contrary, if they are wise, 
will always honestly acknowledge their weak- 
ne As Mr. Lowell somewhere says: ** If 
4 Man cannot stand upon his two feet, would 
it not be better for him to be honest about it 
and go down at once on all fours?’’ Prob- 
ably bad spellers would suffer less by such 
hur ty, although even then there is the 
unis 


rsal tendency of human nature to be re- 





membered, which is exemplified in the Ori- 
ental saying : ‘* When thou seest a blind man 
strike him down; for why shouldst thou be 
wiser than God ?”” 


THE WORM WILL TURN 


But sometimes the worm turns. A cer- 
tain poet of prairies and sunsets, enraged by 
incessant criticisms upon his eccentric orthog- 
raphy, is said to have ferociously declared that 
he was poet and not proof-reader, and it was 
the latter functionary who was paid to spell, 
not he! Sometimes, again, the pity which, 
although not far from contempt, is yet not 
unakin to love, is drawn upon by these help- 
less struggles in devious and dangerous ways. 


THACKERAY'S PERCEPTION 


Thackeray understood this, aad in playing 
upon the harp of human feeling his hand 
touched tenderly upon the minor and plaintive 
chords of ignorance, where ignorance is so 
helpless and so innocently disreputable. Who 
does not, for the first time, incline to touch 
Frank Esmond’s fair head tenderly when that 
young scapegrace writes from Bruxelles that 
he has had enuf of soldiering and wishes to 
reform from being a raik to settle down with 
old Clo to cookery and puddens! He borded 
with the Count, her father, that’s how he 
came to know her! We smile forgivingly 
upon the ** sine with my blod’’ of Beatrix’s 
first lover, remembering that his mother, the 
great termagant Sarah, was as lawless with 
her letters as she was in her tempers and with 
her own beautiful hair. Ensign Stubble was 
a rickety little wretch, sodden with brandy. 
Him we should regard with disgust did we 
not see him inditing a letter to the mother 
who was so ‘*dam kind.” Tears trickle 
down his foolish face as he horribly misspells 
his letter, and we feel kindlier to the worth- 
less lad who, probably, wrote Wotterlew and 
couldn’t spell dilettante to save his life, than 
we would to a better and wiser man. 

He to whom derision is nearer than pity 
at the bad spelling of Rawdon Crawley’s let- 
ter to Becky from the sponging-house has 
tougher sensibilities than the most of us ; but 
even he could scarcely read Rawdon’s dispo- 
sition of his property the night before Water- 
loo—‘* my double baril by Manton and pis- 
tols in Rosewood case (same wich I shot Cap- 
tain Marker) '’—without knowing that ali of 
love and self-forgetfulness is not bound up in 
faultless orthography. 

‘© What !’” says Major Pendennis, ‘* would 
you marry a woman who spells affection with 
one ‘ f’ ?” 

All other things being equal, he or she, of 
course, is superior who has the proper com- 
plement of *¢ f’s.”” 


YOUR AFECTIONATE SON 


A bullet-riddled army blouse was once re- 
turned to a desolate mother, Its owner had 
Jeft his junior year in college, his high ambi- 
tions, his gentle ease, to fight the battles of 
his country, and had fallen almost among the 
very first of those who, like the heroes of 
Homer, were thereafter safe in immortal 
youth, In a pocket of that blood-stained 
garment the mother found a letter, of which 
the only legible lines were these: ‘‘If I die 
to-morrow on the battle feild—as many a 
better man must—it will be in a good cause ; 
and you, dearest mother, will have given our 
country all you had to give. Your afection- 
ate son.”” 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SENSIBLE WAY OUT OF A DILEMMA 


i x: is a particularly exasperating season 
in which to practice economy. The 
demands of fashion call for the ut- 

most expenditure possible. Laces, furs, bro- 

cades, velvets combined with extravagant 
hand embroideries in silk, chenilles and 
paillettes, besides most costly buttons of all 
kinds being also in modish requisition on 

every smart gown and wrap, that it seems a 

hopeless task to attempt to wear on top of all 

this expensive foundation a dressmaker’s bill. 

Millinery materials are quite on a par, and 

smart hats cost no end of money. With 

these reflections many a woman is submerged 
in discouragement, and is wondering how she 
will ever be able to keep up a fit appearance. 


vii 


The solution of this question is possible by 
one means only, and that is, for those having 
small incomes to abandon once for all the idea 
of dressing on the same basis with those who 
have fortunes to spend in that direction. By 
adopting a consistent disbursement for clothes, 
and studying how to preserve an air of smart- 
ness along with spmplicity in all we wear, 
there need be no unhappiness, nor avy disin- 
clination to mingle in the society of those 
who can buy what they choose at any price 
whatsoever. 


INTELLIGENT FORESIGHT 


Women are often very injudicious in the 
use of their allowances, spending recklessly 
for things they happen to have a special fancy 
tor rather than planning a general outfit on 
a financially methematical ground. Take, 
for instance, underwear whose fineness and 
extravagance runs it up to exhorbitant prices. 
It is utter folly to indulge in this fad and 
then suffer for the want of proper dress to go 
with it. Buy what is fine in quality, but ex- 
ceedingly simple in adornment. Avoid silk 
corsets and petticoats to match. Wear the 
same make in coutile which can be renovated 
a* pleasure and study where to find at shop 
sales marked down silks for dress petticoats 
and make them at home. Silk and linen 
moreens answer very well for daily street 
wear and when these skirts are prettily made 
look wonderfully well and outwear two of 
taffeta, 


WHAT THE SMALL INCOME CAN MAKE AT 
HOME 


To sum up—tailor-made gowns, jackets 
and coats should never be attempted to be 
made at home, but house gowns, wrappers, 
matinées, silk and flannel petticoats, corset 
covers, dressing-sacques, opera cloaks, fancy 
neck wear, chimsettes and guimpes come un- 
der the possibility of any woman of skill 
and taste and save no end of money in the 
run of the year. Visiting, dinner or ball 
gowns need to be put into the hands of the 
best maket we know of within our limit of 
price, for they require the master hand to in- 
sure success, 

A lovely matinée model is here given, 
Take silk or nun’s veiling in white or any 
delicate color, say yellow, and take a straight 
piece for both buck and front which shall 
fall a few inches below the hips, to be plaited 
on an inside yoke, which shall be covered 
with a bengaline or taffeta boléro, so easy at 
the bottom as to permit the plaited skirts to 
hang free. Heavily ribbed bengaline will 
need only a ruch of yellow lace around the 
edge and around the arm hole, while plaited 
sleeves hang to the elbow 4 la Russe. 

If taffeta is chosen the skirt and boléro 
may be both of silk with a loose lining of 
nun's veiling underneath. In white taffeta 
the effect is charming if the boléro be 
trimmed with pink, blue or pale buff mousse- 
line de soie ruches with a neck band to match 
the ruching and buttoned down the front of 
plissé skirt with crystal buttons. 


USE FOR OLD EMBROIDERY 


A very pretty use of old fashioned fine em- 
broidered cambric handkerchiefs with their 
exquisite corner pieces, and in size equal to 
two of those now in vogue, is to cut off each 
corner so as to turn it into a rever, A 
straight band of cambric should be sewed on 
the bias side so as to keep it firm. These 
bits look wonderfully well turning over the 
open bodices we are wearing as double revers or 
only a single pair for a V shape high opening. 
Handkerchiefs which have the sides embroi- 
dered in an even narrow border, and very 
many were so designed, give further oppor- 
tunity to use those straight -borders for the 
bottom of the sleeves, and for turning over 
the collar band, in other words making a 
collar and cuffs. 


STITCHING AS TRIMMING 


For:unately stitching as a finish on cloth 
and woolen gown materials is considered quite 
the smart touch, and falls in with one’s 
economy most gracefully. A very pretty 
model for gown in cloth or serge is this: 
Have your skirt made the fashionable length 
with a single fitted flounce which turns up 
into a point on the upper side in front. ~ For 
heading have two bias bands of the same 








cloth stitched flat, and have one band stitched 
on the bottom of flounce. A very attractive 
modification of this skirt, and one which 
proves more becoming to some figures, con- 
sists in letting the fitted flounce encircle the 
front and sides of the skirt, but in the back 
the breadths hang straight down in one piece. 
The bodice is to be a round one with open 
fronts, and a bias figured silk drapery in bar- 
mony, like a scarf in folds, is draped on each 
side and is carried round the neck. This 
scarf meets above the waist line, and is held 
in place by two cloth-stitched straps which 
have a large stee] button with turquoise centre 
at each end. The belt is a black satin one 
fastened by a clasp buckle several inches 
across in steel, also with several eabuchons of 
turquoise. For chemisette with very high 
collar band, banana yellow cloth is used. 
The band is stitched closely crosswise, and 
the cloth below white stitched as closely ; the 
lines slant toward the centre. Long piain 
sleeves, with silk drapery finish corresponding 
with front scarf. 





RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

‘4) Sovengeney questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1171. Suitable Coat to Wear with 
Flounced Black Satin Skirt. To De- 
voted Reader.—Would a taffeta jacket be 
suitable to wear with a blue and black flow- 
ered satin skire with touches of burnt orange? 
I have the skirt, and wanted something which 
would be suitable to wear with it. 

A Louis xv coat of black velvet would be 
much, prettier with your flowered skirt than 
either taffeta or satin. Make it like the vel- 
vet coat at the extreme left of middle page in 
Vogue of 27 October. Make the tails of the 
coat as is most becoming both in shape and 
length. In this model the tails are very long 
and only becoming to a tall, slight figure. 
Great liberties are taken with what is called 
a Louis xv coat, and no two are cut exactly 
alike. The tails may be cut like model 
5338, Vogue 8 September. 


1172. How to Serve Oysters a la 
Maryland—What Wines with Lob- 
ster. ToR.L A.—(1) Will you kindly 
tell me how oysters 4 la Maryiand, cooked 
on a chafing dish, should be served? Should 
soup plates be used, and forks or spoons ? 

(z) Should claret be served in a claret 
pitcher, or in a decanter? 

(3) If one wishes to serve two kinds of 
wine with lobster (cooked on chafing dish) 
what kinds are suitable ? 

(1) Serve oysters 4 la Maryland from a 
chafing dish, in small deep plates with both 
forks and spoons, A fork is the correct 
utensil to use whenever it is possible, but 
where the dish served has a liquid sauce it is 
impossible to eat it with a fork, therefore a 
spoon may be used. 

(2) If by claret pitcher you mean a fancy 
jug which has a cover, or stopper, it may be 
used for claret at supper, but if it is a pitcher 
without a top, such as are used for claret cup, 
it is not suitable. In your case we recom- 
mend that you serve the claret in a decanter. 

(3) With lobster a la Newburg serve either 
champagne or whiskey, or both. To the 
whiskey plain or aerated water is added by 
the guests in such quantities as each prefers. 








Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 
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Hair Renewer 


Brings the old color back: 
no more gray hair. 
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Makes growth more rapid: 
long, abundant hair. 
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Tightens the hair in place: 
stops it coming out. 






— “a Entirely removes dandruff: 
prevents baldness. 


















Nourishes the hair bulbs: 
baldness is cured. 


“This is to certify that | have used your Sicilian Hair Renewer constantly for ten years. To its 
merits | am indebted for the handsomest head of hair in the United States. My hair is of a rich auburn 
tint, very wavy and glossy. It measures just six feet and four inches in length. It is very thick, and it 
takes me over an hour to comb it. 1 am only five feet in height, so you see when | stand it lies on the 
floor over a foot. My mother is nearly seventy and has most beautiful hair, but not so long as mine. 
She does not have a single gray hair. My sister has beautiful hair also. 1 should add that they both 
use Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer constantly.”—-EMMA S. BROWN, Utica, N. Y. 





Renews the Hair 


Hall’s Hair Renewer does precisely this. It renews the hair; makes new 
again, restores to freshness, gives new life. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer goes at once to the very center of life for the hair, even 
to the hair bulb itself. Here is where growth begins and disease first makes 
itself known. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer corrects disease conditions. The circulation in the 
hair bulbs is increased and the nerve power strengthened. Activities long at 
rest are set to work. The hair bulbs are made to do precisely the work 
intended for them. And the hair grows with all the beauty and strength of 
early life. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to R. P. HALL & CO,, Nashua, N. H. 
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